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CuapTrer XXIX. 


TWO HALF CONFESSIONS. 


i ie most exasperating as well as the most hopelessly 

irreconcilable people in the world are those who nurse their 
real or imaginary grievances, while flattering themselves that 
they have forgiven the unlucky individuals who have chanced to 
agerieve them. To this class, roughly speaking, belong clerics of 
all denominations and the immense majority of women. The 
ordinary human being cannot cope with them, should not try to 
reason with them, and will fail ignominiously if he or she be so 
ill-advised as to attempt to bring home to them any sense of the 
illogical absurdity of their attitude. The ordinary human being 
would, of course, like either to fight or to be friends; but the 
ordinary human being must reckon with the exceptional members 
of his race, who, after all, are very numerous, and must submit, 
every now and then, to be half pardoned for sins which he has not 
committed, since no other course is open to him. 

Violet Stanton had not, it will be allowed, sinned against her 
mother by refusing Sir Harvey Amherst. She had dutifully 
announced the fact that he had proposed to her; she had honestly 
stated that she was as yet uncertain whether she could accept him 
or not, and her ultimate inability to do so could not fairly be 
counted as an offence against anybody but herself and, possibly, 
the rejected one. All this Mrs. Stanton admitted ; she said in so 
many words that she had no right to complain and did not 


complain; yet she absolutely refused to be comforted. She had a 
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right—or at all events she thought she had—to sigh and weep all 
day long; she had a right to deplore the folly and caprice of one 
whose happiness was much dearer to her than her own; she had 
a right, in short, to make herself thoroughly disagreeable, and of 
this she took fulladvantage. Violet, conscious of having behaved 
foolishly, endeavoured to be patient and succeeded about as well 
as any girl in her place could have been expected to succeed ; 
still every-day life was not rendered pleasant for her at this time, 
and she very naturally began to cast about elsewhere for the 
sympathy which she could not hope to obtain at home. 

She obtained it, and plenty of it, at the White House, whither 
she took herself and a recital of her sorrows a few days after Sir 
Harvey’s departure, and where both met with a warm welcome. 

“T can’t tell you how rejoiced I am!” cried Ida. “I am 
ashamed of myself for having ever doubted you; but I confess 
that I did doubt you a little, and it was partly your own fault, 
because you would persist in pretending to be so worldly and 
heartless. What a relief it is to know that you have resisted a 
temptation which ought really to have been no temptation at all! 
Don’t you yourself feel it to be a relief?” 

“Not the least bit in the world,” answered Violet; “I only 
feel that I haven’t had the courage of my opinions and that now 
I shall be punished in fifty ways for my cowardice. A nicer old 
gentleman than Sir Harvey Amherst I never shall meet again— 
nor a richer old gentleman—nor, in all probability, another who 
will offer to share his riches with me. Virtue must be its own 
reward; for I know full well that I shall get nothing else in the 
way of compensation.” 

“Oh, you will get your reward in due season,” said Ida, 
smiling and nodding at her confidently ; “1 will make so bold as 
to predict that much, and some day you will admit that I have 
been a true prophet. And don’t you bother your head about your 
mother’s disappointment. Mothers are always disappointed 
when these contretemps occur ; but that is only because they have 
forgotten how they themselves felt when they were young and 
because! they don’t realise that luxuries which have become 
essential to them are not at all essential to their juniors. You 
may depend upon it that you will very soon live that trouble 
down.” 

“H’m!” returned Violet, who knew her mother rather better 
than Mrs. Chaine did. “ Well, to be sure, the hunting will begin 
_ before long; and that, as you know, means being out all day and 
going to bed immediately after dinner. If only I had a second 
horse, I daresay I might manage to pull through; but if I can get 
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two days a week out of Bob, that will be the very outside that I 
ought to ask of him, and hiring is expensive work.” 

“We must see what we can do for you on the off days,” said her 
friend. “Does polo go on during the winter? I should think it 
would, and anyhow an asylum will always be open to you here. I 
really don’t think there is any need for you to tremble at the 
prospect of the future.” 

Considering what Ida’s hopes and intentions with reference to 
the future were, this was a tolerably bold assertion; but Violet, 
having no suspicion of these, felt comforted and expressed herself 
to that effect. 

“T don’t care much about looking on at polo,” said she; “it is 
a stupid sort of game for everybody except the players, I think. 
But [ should be grateful if I might be allowed to come and see 
you when I have no other excuse for leaving home. My mother 
and I are very fond of each other in a way, only we never seem 
quite to hit it off together somehow, and I shouldn’t mind telling 
you lots of things that I could never dream of telling her.” 

Ida thought that sounded very like the overture to a confession ; 
but whether it was intended as such or not she was unable to 
discover ; for before she had time to make any response the door 
was thrownopen, admitting Wilfrid Chaine, who, after he had 
shaken hands with the two ladies, announced that he had returned 
on the previous evening, with a view to spending the coming 
winter at home. He appeared to be in capital spirits ; he was full 
of the improvements which he had carried out or proposed to carry 
out at Chaine Court, and he addressed his remarks chiefly to Miss 
Stanton, who, to tell the truth, was not wholly insensible of the 
compliment thus paid to her. 

“ Have you provided yourself with a good string of hunters?” 
she asked. Because that naturally struck her as being the first 
duty of a man in his position. 

“T have bought some horses and I have paid good prices for 
them,” he answered, laughing. “More than that I mustn’t 
venture to say to such a competent critic. You will have to tell 
me later on whether I have been swindled or not.” 

“You won’t have been swindled if you have gone to the right 
people and paid the right money,” Violet assured him gravely. 
“Tt’s quite a mistake to imagine that horse-dealers are greater 
swindlers than other tradesmen; they know just as well as other 
tradesmen know that honesty pays in the long run. Only of 
course the man who buys of them mustn’t be a born fool. I mean, 
he must have some sort of notion of what a hunter ought to be 
and some notion of how to ride him when he has got him.” 
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Wilfrid, with an amused smile, said he hoped he was not 
altogether devoid of knowledge upon those essential points. 
“ Still,” he added, “at the risk of incurring your contempt, I 
must own that I don’t think chasing a fox the one and only thing 
worth living for. I have two or three spare strings to my bow— 
and so, I rather suspect, have you.” 

Violet shook her head. ‘“ With me,” she replied, “it is hunting 
first and other pursuits nowhere. I can ride; but I can’t do 
anything else decently, so what’s the use of trying? I’m not 
bragging about it, you know—quite the contrary. I’m rather 
ashamed of having such limited capacities as it is, and I should 
be ten times more ashamed if I were a man. Every man ought to 
be able to ride; but then he ought to be able to distinguish 
himself in many other ways besides—in Parliament, for instance, 
provided that he has the means. By the way, you are going to 
be an M.P., aren’t you?” 

“That will have to depend upon whether I can find a con- 
stituency to return me. Yes; I am in hopes of entering Par- 
liament some fine day—as a modern Conservative. Are you a 
modern Conservative, Miss Stanton? Or are you too modern to 
be anything but an out-and-out Radical ?” 

“As far as I know myself,” replied Violet, “I am an old- 
fashioned Tory.” 

“ Ah, that is just what I should like to be, if I dared; but it 
doesn’t do to be too daring in these degenerate days. What are 
your views with regard to free education, for example ? ” 

Violet declined to commit herself upon matters of detail. 
Broadly stated, her principles, she said, were those of England's 
greatest ministers ; she was all for maintaining the honour of the 
country abroad and order at home; she considered that the con- 
stitution, as it stood, was good enough for all law-abiding people, 
and she was strongly of opinion that any tampering with the 
game-laws ought to be resisted. 

She allowed herself to be drawn by degrees into a discussion 
which greatly entertained Wilfrid, and in the course of which he 
found her quite charming. She talked a good deal of nonsense, 
of course; but he did not mind that: according to his notions, 
women were never sent into this world for the purpose of talking 
sense. Their mission, he conceived, was to be wives and mothers 
eventually and to be as pretty and agreeable as they could in the 
meantime. It was because Violet was both pretty and agreeable 
that be felt disposed to lend a kindly hand towards the fulfilment 
‘of her destiny. He was not in love—he had burnt his fingers 
once at that game and had no intention of losing control over 
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himself a second time—still, before he brought his visit to a 
close, he was in a state quite as nearly approaching thereto as 
was at all safe. He had taken care to inquire casually after Sir 
Harvey Amherst, had learnt that the sprightly baronet had just 
been spending a couple of days in St. Albyn’s, and had rightly 
concluded from the tone in which this information was imparted 
to him that his most formidable rival had been dismissed. From 
that circumstance he drew deductions which may not have been 
justifiable, but which, upon the face of them, were highly 
plausible; so that he walked home in the best of good humours. 

Ida, who had taken little part in the conversation, had listened 
to it and had noticed Wilfrid’s attentions without any disquietude. 
She had felt sure all along that he would sooner or later offer 
his hand and heart to her young friend, and she now felt sure 
that her young friend would unhesitatingly refuse him. There 
could, indeed, be no room for hesitation in his case; because, 
although he was younger than Sir Harvey Amherst, he was not 
nearly as rich, and the same reason which had led Violet to turn 
reluctantly away from her wealthier suitor must be equally 
operative as regarded him. By all means, then, let him try his 
luck; and when he, too, should have been forced to stand aside it 
would be time for Hubert to make his modest effort. Meanwhile, 
since there was nothing whatsoever to be gained by outspoken 
Aepreciation of a man whom she cordially disliked, she abstained 
from any criticisms upon Wilfrid and endeavoured to take the 
conversation up at the point where it had been interrupted by 
his entrance. 

“Now that we are alone again,” she began, “ perhaps you will 
deliver yourself of some of the ‘lots of things’ that you don’t 
like to say to your mother. I daresay I might contrive to guess 
what one or two of them are.” 

But Violet was no longer in the mood to be expansive. “Oh,” 
she answered, “I wasn’t thinking of anything in particular; I 
only meant to say that I shouldn’t be afraid of being misunder- 
stood if I let you hear my impressions of events and people just as 
they occurred to me. Mr. Wilfrid Chaine is an instance. I don’t 
mind telling you that I thought him a very good sort of fellow 
this afternoon—though I never thought him so before—and that 
I should like to see more of him; but I couldn’t say that to my 
mother without convincing her upon the spot that I wanted to 
marry him or that he wanted to marry me, and in about a month’s 
time she would be prepared to swear that I had led her to believe 
as much. You see, it is simply incredible to her that any woman 
in the world would remain an old maid from choice.” 
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“T don’t think you will be an old maid,” observed Ida, smiling ; 
“but I certainly don’t think you will ever marry Wilfrid. And 
I should be very sorry indeed if I did think so.” 

Violet shrugged her shoulders, asshe rose. ‘“ There doesn’t seem 
to be much probability of my bringing sorrow upon you in that 
way,” said she. “As for spinsterhood, it has its advantages; and 
if any benevolent old gentleman or lady would leave me a 
thousand a year, a spinster I should undoubtedly live and die. 
Well, it is time for me to be off now; I shall come and inflict 
myself upon you again as soon as I get another fit of the blues.” 

Ida herself was occasionally afflicted in that way, and was 
accustomed, at such times, to seek an antidote in those visits to 
the poor which had caused the vicar of the parish and the Fraser 
girls to speak so highly of her. When Violet left her she found 
that she had a spare hour and a half before dinner, and remembered 
that she had promised to look up a certain retainer of the Fraser 
family on whose behalf her interest had been bespoken, but who 
had hitherto met her advances with surly ingratitude. This 
was no other than Barton, the gamekeeper, whose differences. 
with the late owner of Hatton Park had, as may be remembered, 
resulted in his dismissal. To Barton Leonard Fraser’s sudden 
death had been a piece of good luck of which he could hardly be 
blamed for having taken advantage. He had, at all events, done 
so, inasmuch as he had not deemed it incumbent upon him to 
acquaint: his new master with the fact that he had been dismissed, 
and, like the other servants, he had been allowed to retain his 
situation. However, he had not discharged his duties long when 
he fell ill, and he was now believed to be in a hopeless condition. 
Colonel Fraser had behaved very kindly to the man, engaging a 
substitute in his place, but refusing to turn him out of his 
cottage or to stop his wages; so that he really stood in no need 
of the benevolence of Mrs. Chaine, to whom, as has been said, he 
had given a decidedly unfriendly welcome on previous occasions. 

Nevertheless, he seemed glad to see her this time and declared 
that he was so. She found him sitting, propped up by pillows, 
in his armchair, a gannt, emaciated figure, with deep lines of 
suffering about his mouth and round his sunken eyes. He 
breathed with difficulty and spoke in a hoarse, broken voice. 

“T should ha’ had to send for you without you’d come, m’m,” 
said he; “I’ve got summat to tell you afore I die—that is, if I’m 
agoin’ to die, as they tell me I am.” 

_ He glanced round at his wife, who was standing behind his 
chair, and impatiently waved her away. 
“Time for you to go out and feed them chicken, Liza,” said 
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he; “work’s got to be done, whether there’s life or death in the 
house,” 

And when the woman had submissively retired he lent forward 
and whispered eagerly: “Is it death, m’m? I said they'd told 
me 80; but they won’t tell me, nor yet I can’t be sure—though 
I b’lieve as ’tis.” 

Ida hesitated. She knew that the man was suffering from an 
aneurism, which must kill him eventually and might kill him 
at any moment; but she shrank from taking upon herself a 
responsibility which the doctor had apparently evaded. 

“T am afraid you are very ill, Barton,” she said at length, “ and 
of course you are aware that you may never be any better. I think 
if I were you, I would ask the doctor to tell me the truth. But 
if you have anything upon your mind, I am sure you would feel 
easier for having got rid of it. You may rely upon my keeping 
any secret that you may choose to confide to me.” 

Barton shook his head, with the ghost of a smile. “ Tisn’t that 
sort o’ secret,” he replied. ‘Once you know, m’m, everybody ‘Il 
know—that’s for sartain. But it ain’t agoin’ to be told to you 
not without I’m as good as in my coffin. For why? "Cause we 
can’t bring the dead back to life and ’cause I won’t bring no 
man to the gallows—that’s why. Poor Mr. John he’s dead and 
gone, ’t won’t make no odds to him now whether the truth is let 
out or kep’ dark ; but ’t will make a precious sight of difference 
to the one as did the job, do you see, m’m? That’s where ’tis.” 

“Do you mean that my husband never killed Mr. Fraser, and 
that you knew it all along?” exclaimed Ida. 

Barton nodded. “More’n that, I knew who done it. More’n 
that again, Mr. Wilfrid must ha’ known very well as his brother 
were innocent. Qh, I ain’t the only one as has kep’ his mouth nor 
yet the only one as has had reasons for keepin’ of his mouth shut.” 

“You have acted very wickedly and very cruelly,” said Ida, with 
white cheeks and dilated eyes; “ but though it is too late now to 
undo what you have done, you can at least make some sort of 
reparation by clearing an innocent man’s memory. Who was the 
murderer ?—I insist upon knowing!” 

In her excitement she seized the sick man’s wrist and gripped 
it violently ; but he only gazed at her in silence, with a wistful, 
suffering look, which gradually changed to one of dull obstinacy. 

“T shan’t say no more now,” he answered at last. ‘ No later’n 
this mornin’ I thought ’twas all over with me; but I’ve picked up 
a bit and I may be gettin’ the better of this here disease for aught 
I know. When I’m at the point of death, m’m, I'll send for you, 
and you shall hear all about it. You'll understand then what my 
motives was for not speaking no sooner.” 
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“T understand already that they must be bad motives,” returned 

Ida. ‘“ You have admitted that you know who the murderer was, 
and after that you are bound to admit more. In fact, I should 
think you might be forced to admit more.” 
*: But Barton rejoined stolidly that he didn’t know who could 
force him to speak, adding that, if force were attempted, the 
truth should never be revealed by him. He was equally obdurate 
when Ida represented to him that his behaviour was cruel 
to her, treacherous to the dead and dangerous to his own soul’s 
welfare. 

“T has my reasons, same as Mr. Wilfrid Chaine had his,” the 
man replied. “If I’m to die, I'll make a clean breast of it; but 
if I’m to live, I’ll hold my tongue, whether ’tis right or whether 
*tis wrong.” 

From that determination he was not to be moved, and all that 
Ida could obtain from him before she left his side was a repetition 
of his promise that he would send for her the moment that his 
condition should be pronounced incurable. Her mind, as she 
walked home, was in a tumult of mixed and conflicting emotions. 
Poor John had really been guiltless, then, of the crime for whick 
he had been so heavily punished! She thought of his banish- 
ment, of his deprivation of all that could have made life worth 
having to him, of his lonely and miserable death, and a sharp pang 
of pain and remorse contracted her heart-strings. But then, why 
had he run away? Who could the actual culprit have been? 
Not Barton himself? Not—surely not—Wilfrid? She did not 
know what to think ; and the more she puzzled her brains over it 
the more vague did her conjectures become. But through them 
all, and mingled with the musings which kept her awake during 
the greater part of the night, there ran an undercurrent of 
rejoicing that was not, perhaps, wholly unselfish—for, alas! which 
of us is wholly unselfish, or can even pretend to be so? To be 
the widow of a murderer is a terrible position; it is one which is, 
or ought to be, incompatible with any position save that of 
perpetual widowhood. But to be the widow of a man who has 
only been singularly unfortunate—well, that does not imply quite 
the same restrictions. This was what Ida was thinking, though 
she was unconscious of entertaining any such thoughts ; because 
she felt as convinced as it was possible to be that Arthur Mayne 
would never again ask her to his wife. Meanwhile, it was her 
very evident duty to see the doctor and impress upon him that the 
dying man ought no longer to be kept in ignorance of his state. 
What if he should expire suddenly and his secret should perish 
with him? She had heard that people afflicted with the disease 
from which he suffered usually do die in that way. 
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CHarTeR XXX, 
A FOOLISH BUSINESS. 


Ir may be safely affirmed that in order to enjoy cub-hunting one 
must be very young—or else, perhaps, a huntsman. Certain 
masters of foxhounds profess to delight in that form of sport, and 
one who has never occupied, nor ever will occupy, their proud 
position ought, no doubt, to repose faith in the sincerity of their 
statements. Still it is not very easy for a middle-aged man to 
believe that other middle-aged men can really like getting out of 
bed before daylight for the purpose of galloping across country 
in a sweltering heat. 

Youth, however, is a sufficient explanation of all kinds of 
otherwise inexplicable conduct, and Violet Stanton no more 
objected to a curtailment of her night’s rest than she did to 
saddling and bridling her own horse. Both of these things she 
did, one still, dewy morning, and both produced upon her an effect 
of profound satisfaction. As she rode through the silent streets of 
St. Albyn’s, Bob’s hoofs rousing the sleeping echoes and perhaps 
also causing some sleepy citizens to turn round and wonder 
drowsily who could be abroad at such an hour, she tasted some- 
thing of the joys of independence and irresponsibility, which, after 
all, must be acknowledged to be very real joys, although most of 
us can hardly hope to make acquaintance with them, save through 
instinct and analogy. She was going be happy for several hours ; 
she was going to see the hounds again; she was going to feel her 
good little horse bound under her with an excitement in which she 
could so thoroughly participate ; she had given due notice of the 
fact that she might not be able to get back in time for luncheon, 
and for the present she had nothing and nobody to think about 
except herself. Certainly she did not mean to think about Sir 
Harvey Amherst, whose agreeable manners and glittering 
proposals must now be consigned to the lumber-room of the past, 
and of whom, weighing one consideration against another, she was 
truly thankful to be rid. Still less was she disposed to waste 
time in wondering whether a crippled lieutenant of hussars would, 
notwithstanding his disabled condition, put in an appearance at a 
meet eight miles away from barracks. She wanted no lieutenant 
of hussars, nor any elderly baronets on that delicious, cool morning : 
what she wanted was a good gallop; and, from information which 
she had received, she thought it quite likely that she would get one. 

Therefore, when she reached Stamford Mill and joined a very 
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small and select group of horsemen, it was a matter of little 
consequence to her that one of these, who wore his right arm in a 
sling, should approach her, with a bow and a radiant smile, saying : 
“T’m so awfully glad you have turned up; I was afraid this would 
be a bit too early for you.” 

“No fear!” she rejoined, somewhat disdainfully ; “it isn’t early 
hours that can keep me at home when hounds are running. 
I should have thought you were hardly fit to ride yet, though.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Hubert answered. “I’m minus an arm for 
the time being; but that don’t matter with a sensible old gee like 
the one I’m on. Besides, I don’t suppose there’s much chance of 
our having a run.” 

“We shall have a run if we find,” returned Violet confidently, 
“and we're pretty sure to find; I'll answer for that. As for 
jumping—well, since you have only one arm, perhaps your best 
plan would be to follow me until I hold up my hand. Then you 
won’t come to grief.” 

The young man thanked her warmly and quite humbly. “It is 
such an age since I rode over this country that I have clean 
forgotten all about it,” said he, “and I am sure, from all I have 
heard, that, even if I were perfectly sound, I couldn’t do better than 
take you for a pilot—as you are kind enough to let medoso, You 
needn’t be afraid of my riding in your pocket.” 

He seemed, indeed, to be sincerely, as well as modestly desirous 
of re-establishing himself in the good graces of a lady whom he had 
presumed to chaff when they had last met, and Violet, recognising 
and approving of this change in his demeanour, was graciously 
pleased to favour him with a few valuable hints. 

But when her prophecy had been fulfilled, and when they had 
got well away upon a burning scent, it was not upon Hubert 
Chaine or upon any other man in the wide world that she had leisure 
to bestow much thought. She did indeed remember him when she 
reached a bank on the further side of which, as she knew, there 
were posts and rails, and she threw up her hand by way of warning ; 
but after Bob, with his customary cleverness, had lifted her safely 
across that obstacle, she did not turn her head, presuming that it 
would have proved too hard a nut for outsiders and disabled 
horsemen to crack. As a matter of fact, it did dispose of the 
majority of the field, and for another glorious and happy ten 
minutes she had the joy of racing over pasture lands with nobody 
near her, except the Master and the huntsman. Then a brook 
which Bob might or might not have been able to negotiate came in 
view, and then, fortunately or unfortunately, there was a check. 

Violet, pulling up, espied Hubert close behind her, and said, not 
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without surprise, “Oh, you managed to get over that place, then! 
How did you do it?” 

“Flew the whole blessed thing,” answered the young man 
composedly. “I didn’t know what was coming; only I supposed 
that, if you could do it, I could, and this worthy old beast of mine 
flung himself at it like a trump. You ought to have heard him 
grunt when he landed! It was a bit more than he had bargained 
for, I expect; but he had allowed himself just margin enough, and 
he’s as proud as Punch now, I can tell you.” 

“You mustn’t try that kind of game in these parts,” answered 
Violet gravely; “it won’t do. We are not in Leicestershire, 
remember, and if you think that horse of yours can fly everything, 
you are very much mistaken. The chances are that a quarter 
of an hour later he would have killed himself and you too.” 

“Oh, I expect we should take a lot of killing,” returned Hubert, 
with a laugh; “we're neither of us worth very much, you see. 
Besides, we shall have time to get back our wind now. Have we 
lost that fox, do you suppose ? ” 

Violet shook her head, and replied that she was afraid so. “This 
huntsman is a duffer,” she added, in a lowered voice; “ he ought to 
have taken them straight on, instead of trying back. Well, 
I don’t much care. Bob isn’t really fit to go yet, and I’d rather 
take him home after this little burst than overtire him. You may 
see some sport yet, if you think it worth while to stay with 
them.” 

But Hubert was not particularly keen about sport that morning. 
As soon as it became clear that the first run of the day was over, 
and that Miss Stanton meant to go home, he declared that he had 
had enough of it, and that he would accompany her, if he might. 
To this proposal she had no excuse for refusing her assent; so that 
presently he was jogging down a lane by her side and glancing at 
her furtively, every now and again, while she busied herself with 
the lash of her hunting-crop. It would take them, as he calculated, 
the best part of an hour and a half to reach St. Albyn’s, during 
which time he would surely be able to ascertain from her 
something which he very much wanted to know. He began by 
remarking :— 

“That old chap Amherst has been down here, I hear, You saw 
him, of course ?” 

“Sir Harvey Amherst was here the other day, and was kind 
enough to call upon us,” answered Violet demurely. “I don’t 
know why you should call him an old chap, because he really isn’t 
so very advanced in years. After all, though, I daresay he would 
seem old to a boy like you.” 
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“Oh, come, Miss Stanton; one isn’t a boy at my age. As for 
that antiquated dandy, he might look rather younger if he didn’t 
try to look young. And I believe, if the truth was known, you 
think him quite as great an ass as I do.” 

Violet turned her eyes upon her companion and surveyed him 
with an air of mild surprise. “Oh, you are under the impression 
that I think Sir Harvey a great ass?” said she. “In reality I 
don’t think anything of the sort; I think him a very nice old— 
that is, a vety nice sort of person. But I wonder who or what 
gave you that impression.” 

All of a sudden Hubert summoned up his courage and committed 
himself to a bold stroke. “Ida did,’ answered he. “I don’t 
mean that she said you thought the man an ass—though he is an 
ass—but she told me you had refused to marry him, and that’s the 
best piece of news I have heard for many a long day. I could have 
kissed her when she told me; in fact, between ourselves, I would 
have kissed her; only I wasn’t quite sure that she would like it.” 

“Tt was a great breach of confidence on her part to speak to you 
at all upon the subject,” said Violet severely, “and I am very 
sorry that I let her into what ought, in justice to Sir Harvey, to 
have been kept a secret. So much for making a friend of a 
woman! I suppose the whole county will be informed of this 
piece of news now.” 

“Oh, no; indeed there is no fear of that!” the young man 
protested, with great eagerness. ‘‘ Please don’t be angry with poor 
Ida; Iam sure she would never have dreamt of breathing a word 
about it to any one but me. Of course she told me——” 

He paused, while his companion gazed interrogatively at him. 
“Why was it a matter of course that Mrs. Chaine should tell you, 
if one may ask ?” she inquired. 

“Because she is a good, kind creature,” answered Hubert 
desperately ; “ because she knows that I love you, and that, though 
I haven’t the ghost of a hope for myself, it’s something gained to 
hear that you aren’t really what you choose to make yourself out. 
If you won’t marry old Amherst for the sake of his money-bags, 
you won’t marry anybody else from that motive. So you see I have 
some right to call this a piece of good news.” 

Tt was a relief to him to have made his confession and a 
still greater relief to observe that Violet was neither surprised 
nor angered by it. She rode on silently for some little distance 
before she remarked : 

“Tt isn’t my fault, you know.” 

“Oh, no; it’s only my misfortune,” answered the young man, 
with due sadness and humility; “I thought you wouldn’t mind 
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my telling you that I loved you, and I’m glad you know; but 1 
never flattered myself that you could care for me.” 

“That is not quite what I meant,” returned Violet; “I meant 
that I am not to blame because, if I marry at all, I must marry 
somebody who is tolerably well off. Supposing that one could 
pick and choose—but that, you see, is simply impossible; so 
there’s no use in thinking about it.” 

“But if it were possible,” said Hubert, bringing his horse close 
alongside of hers and turning an anxious, wondering face upon 
her—* if you could choose ?” 

“Oh, in that case,” answered Violet, laughing, “I might 
choose you as soon as another—why not? Only, as that isn’t the 
case and never will be the case, we needn’t bother ourselves with 
it.” 

Now, without being particularly clever or possessing any 
unusual insight into the intricacies of feminine character, one may, 
provided that one is a straightforward and moderately courageous 
young man, understand how to take advantage of admissions 
which one has not been intended to take advantage of. How it 
came to pass that, a few seconds later, Hubert’s left hand was 
grasping Violet’s right, while he was assuring her that nothing 
except a little time and a little patience was required to secure 
their eternal felicity, that audacious youth would have been 
puzzled to explain in any coherent way: probably very few of us, 
if called upon to do so, could give a clear or convincing account 
of the most important events in our lives. But what was beyond 
doubt was that this strange and unexpected event had happened, 
and in the presence thereof it could hardly be expected of a 
happy-go-lucky fellow like Hubert Chaine that he should 
condescend to mere sordid questions of detail. Violet, however, 
was more prosaic and more sensible. 

“Tt’s all nonsense,” she said, with a smile which was not very 
far removed from being tearful. ‘When I tell my mother of 
this, she will only say what is perfectly true—that we aren’t rich 
enough to marry and that long engagements never come to any- 

thing. I ought not to have allowed you—however, it is too late to 

say anything about that now, and aiter all I don’t think I object 
to your knowing. This much I cal promise you, I will never 
marry any man but you. As for marrying you upon an income 
which only just keeps you out of debt as it is—why, that of 
course can’t be done; and the chances are that by the time your 
income is doubled you will have forgotten the circumstance of my 
existence. I shall console myself with hunting, that’s all.” 

It will be readily understood that Hubert, being in an exultant 
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and sanguine frame of mind, made light of such dismal fore- 
bodings. Numerous lucrative appointments were open to a smart 
young officer; it was true that he had not yet passed the Staff 
College, but doubtless he could do the trick—all sorts of fellows 
did—and even if the worst came to the worst, they would not 
starve upon what he had in addition to his pay. Just look at 
the pull a cavalry officer had over other people in the item of 
horses’ keep, for example! Oh, they would get on all right, and 
they would always manage to have something to ride, though they 
might be put to the inconvenience of living in a rather small house. 
In short, at the end of a prolonged dialogue, he had extorted every 
concession that he desired from Violet, who could not help being 
in some measure infected by his hopefulness. To be sure, she 
had practically conceded everything by admitting to herself and 
to him that she loved him: in so doing she had, as was inevitable, 
resigned the prerogatives which for a brief season are exercised 
by her sex in favour of those which more properly belong to his. 

“Now, I'll tell you just what you shall do,” said he, when they 
parted—for indeed he had not been slow to assume his newly- 
granted authority—“ you shall tell your mother all about it, and 
towards five o’clock I'll drop in to tea and be forgiven. She is 
bound to forgive us, you know; she can’t help it. We're going to 
be awfully reasonable; we going to wait a bit and see whether 
something won’t turn up; only we’re going to be true to each 
other, whatever happens. Besides, I don’t believe you are really 
a bit frightened of her.” 

“Not so much of her as of hard facts,” Violet answered. 
“Well, come at five o'clock, then, and I'll give you a final answer. 
{ haven’t given you a final answer yet, mind, though you choose to 
speak as if I had.” 

And in truth she was under the impression, on reaching home 
and endeavouring to put a little order into her reminiscences of the 
bewildering incidents of the morning, that she had not actually 
surrendered her liberty. She had, it was true, acknowledged both 
to herself and to Hubert that she was no longer fancy-free and 
never could be so again; but that was surely not the same thing 
as having committed herself to an impossible engagement. For 
it really was an impossible engagement. The more she thought of 
it the more she became convinced that this talk of waiting for 
something to turn up was sheer rubbish. Things don’t turn up— 
or at least, when they do, they turn up in favour of those who 
could do very well without them. Vae pauperibus! the poor of 
this world may be rich in faith; but if they cherish that kind of 
faith which consists in imagining that because they deserve to be 
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happy just as much as bankers and brewers do, Providence will 
make rough places smooth for them, they are likely to have a 
rude awakening. After all, on se console. Violet did not think 
that she would easily find consolation; but she thought it 
extremely probable that Hubert would. 

Thus she was in no mood to do battle with her mother, whom 
she succinctly informed of the folly of which she had been guilty, 
and who at once melted into tears. Tears, as most men, and even 
perhaps a few women, know full well, are a formidable weapon 
with which to engage in that species of warfare which Mrs. 
Stanton felt it a sacred duty to declare. One may, if sustained by 
a sense of spotless integrity, withstand being stormed at; but to 
be wept at (especially when one is conscious of being in the 
wrong) is another matter, and Mrs. Stanton made ample use of 
her advantages. 

“This is just what I have always dreaded and always hoped 
and prayed that I might be mistaken in dreading,” she sobbed. 
“‘ Never in my life have I urged you to marry for money ; on the 
contrary I have often been shocked and distressed by the way in 
which you have spoken about marriage. But all along I have had 
doubts about your sincerity; all along I have said myself, 
‘This affectation of hard-heartedness will only lead up to some 
dreadful catastrophe!’ And now it seems that my suspicions were 
only too well founded! I was sure there must be something of 
this kind when you refused poor Sir Harvey Amherst—a man 
against whom there wasn’t a word to be said and whom you 
yourself had done everything you could to encourage.” 

“T am not attempting to excuse myself,’ Violet answered 
humbly. “I ought to have taken Sir Harvey, and I ought not to 
be engaged to a cavalry subaltern who is quite sure to be indigent 
to the end of his days. It is all very lamentable; only—somehow 
or other, there is no help for it.” 

“There és help for it—there must be help for it!” returned 
Mrs, Stanton, drying her eyes and assuming an air of dictatorship 
which would have been comical enough if it had not been backed 
by circumstances. “You have been very wilful, Violet, and 
you have been far too much indulged; but, when all is said, 
I am still your mother, and I do not believe that you will 
be so undutiful as to contract an engagement which I forbid— 
yes, positively forbid! I will not see Mr. Hubert Chaine; I 
will not allow him into my house; I will not give him the faintest 
shadow of an excuse for pretending—— However, if he is a 
gentleman, as I presume that he is, he himself will see that he 
is bound in honour to release you.” 
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“TI don’t know so much about that,” replied Violet slowly 
“but I certainly think that I am bound in honour to release him 
I won’t form any engagement without your consent, and I suppose 
you are quite right to withhold‘your consent ; I should do just the 
same if I were in your place. Only I may as well tell you, once 
for all, that unless I marry Hubert Chaine I shall never marry.” 

To that declaration Mrs. Stanton attached about as much 
importance as people of advanced years commonly do attach to 
similar declarations on the part of their juniors. She was 
surprised and thankful to find her daughter so submissive; she 
refrained from giving utterance to reproaches which she would have 
been abundantly justified in uttering ; she kissed Violet and said : 

“Tam sorry, my dear—very sorry indeed—that things should 
have fallen out so unhappily. I wish they could have been 
ordered otherwise ; but of course they couldn’t have been, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

Was there an end of it? Hubert Chaine, keeping his tryst at 
the appointed hour, and being intercepted in the street by a 
young lady who had come out for the express purpose of informing 
him that he was forbidden the house, was by no means of that 
opinion. Nor, as may be supposed, would he hear of accepting the 
release so generously offered to him. 

“It’s just the other way on,” he explained, at the conclusion of 
a somewhat protracted interview ; “ you aren’t bound—how could 
I ask you to be ?—but I most distinctly am. And until you have 
promised to marry some other fellow I shall be every bit as much 
bound as if your mother had sanctioned our engagement—that I'l} 
swear!” 

“Then,” answered Violet, between laughing and crying, “I’m 
afraid you will be bound for a very long time.” 

Thus it is that youth defeats mature age, and conscience is out- 
witted by sophistry, and the affairs of this world get so out of gear 
that it seems scarcely worth while to do anything save shrug one’s 
shoulders and thank Heaven that one’s own wild oats were sown 
and reaped such a long time ago. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


COLD COMFORT. 


Tue best inhabitants of this poor, disordered little planet are not 
the wise ones, nor the experienced ones, nor those who are so 
clever that they can detect a knave at a glance and, upon principle, 
start by suspecting all their neighbours of knavery. 
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The above profound reflection‘is not put forward by the reader's 
very humble servant as a novel one, but merely as some sort of 
excuse for Hubert Chaine, who really would not have been the 
good fellow that he was if he had not been such a goose. 
Hubert never suspected anybody of knavery without good 
reason; like the law of the land, he assumed every man to be 
mnocent until he had been proved guilty: like bull-dogs and all 
other honest creatures, he placed implicit faith in such persons 
as had not, to his knowledge, ever played him false. And so— 
being in some natural perplexity as to the course which it behoved 
him to adopt with reference to the girl to whom he had plighted 
his troth—what must he needs do but betake himself to Chaine 
Court to seek counsel of his elder brother! He found that 
eminently trustworthy personage strolling round the garden, and 
narrated his tale to him without needless verbiage and with a 
good deal of unstudied eloquence. 

“T haven’t forgotten,” he added, by way of an afterthought, 
“that the last time I spoke to you about Miss Stanton you 
told me you yourself had some notion of asking her to be your 
wife; but I don’t believe you were serious at the time, and of 
course, even if you had been, you couldn’t think of such a thing 
now.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Wilfrid drily. “Nevertheless, my dear 
fellow, it appears to me that you have made a most egregious fool 
of yourself.” 

He spoke with some sharpness; for in truth he had been not a 
little vexed by the intelligence imparted tohim. He had ventured 
to believe that Violet would be quite ready and willing to accept 
a husband so eligible in all respects as himself; and now, lo and 
behold! it turned out that she had been insane enough to yield to 
a schoolgirlish fancy for a younger son. Such aslight upon his 
own superior attractions was scarcely pardonable, and the effect of 
it was to make him thoroughly determined that he would beat his 
impertinent rival out of the field. To be defeated by Sir Harvey 
Amherst would have been honourable and endurable, because Sir 
Harvey’s great wealth"naturally rendered him a powerful compe- 
titor ; but to be defeated by a whipper-snapper like Hubert would 
be a little bit too ridiculous. He therefore proceeded to remark 
somewhat disdainfully that calf-love is a transient complaint, that 
its ravages, as its name implies, are confined to the male sex, that 
women are much more given to talking than to acting sentiment- 
ally, and that, upon the whole, the wisest method of dealing with 
obvious impossibilities is to cease thinking about them, 

“T didn’t come here toconsult you about that,” said Hubert, to 
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whom these observations were anything but agreeable; “I don’t 
care two straws whether you sneer at what you are pleased to call 
calf-love or not, and I don’t admit that what you set down as an 
impossibility is impossible at all. It is for Violet to say that it is 
impossible for us to marry upon a small income—and she hasn’t 
said so.” 

“Oh, hasn’t she? I imagined, from what you told me, that she 
had.” 

“Not at all!—at least, I don’t think so. She won’t consider 
herself engaged to me, because her mother bars the engagement : 
that’s right enough, you know.” 

“Perfectly right, no doubt; and it’s a civil and considerate way 
of telling you to go about your business. I suppose Miss Stanton 
doesn’t want to hurt your feelings more than she can help.” 

“Oh, that’s bosh,” returned the younger brother impatiently ; 
“it’s very evident to me that you're talking about matters you 
don’t in the least understand.” 

“It may be so. Iam singularly simple for my age, and I have 
never pretended to an exhaustive knowledge of feminine pecu- 
liarities. To the best of my poor ability, I have given you sound 
advice; but perhaps, after all, it wasn’t advice that you wanted.” 

“Yes, it was; only of course there’s no use in your saying the 
sort of thing that every Tom, Dick or Harry would say: we all 
admit that poverty and long engagements are objectionable. 
But you do know a good deal about women and a good deal about 
the world, and what I want you to tell me is whether I’m doing 
the straight thing. I believe it’s pretty well understood between 
us that I’m bound, but that she isn’t. Well, that sounds fair 
enough; only I shall be sure to meet her, you see—out hunting 
and in the town and all that—and what sort of terms ought I to 
meet her upon?” 

“Oh, if that’s what you ask me, I can only answer that a 
gentleman ought to avoid all possible occasions of causing 
embarrassment to a lady. It isn’t very difficult to take off 
one’s hat and then get out of the way. You are afraid she 
may suspect you of being a faithless swain? My dear boy, you 
needn’t feel the slightest alarm onthatscore. I will take it upon 
myself to affirm that she will never doubt your fidelity until you 
give her good reason—which, to be sure, you may do before you 
are very much older. And even then she will forgive you; for 
she has far more common sense than you can boast of. Mean- 
while, you have it in your power to make her uncomfortable ; 
so there can’t be any question but that your duty ig to efface 
yourself.” 
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“H’m! I shan’t get much help from you, I see,” observed 
Hubert gloomily. “You take it for granted that the whole affair 
is at an end.” 

“ At the risk of affronting you, I must confess that Ido. And 
while I am being offensive, I may as well add that you should 
never have allowed it to begin. A man who can’t afford to marry 
has no right to propose—upon calm reflection, you'll acknowledge 
that much, I daresay. Happily, your indiscretion is not likely to 
have the serious consequences that it might have had; for unless 
I am greatly mistaken in Miss Stanton, she is hardly the girl to 
waste the best years of her life in crying for the moon,” 

Hubert went away very sorrowful. His brother’s remarks had 
displeased him ; but at the same time he could not help admitting 
the justice of some of them and the plausibility of others. It was 
quite true, for instance, that he had had no right to propose ; and 
although what he had been guilty of had not in reality been so 
much a proposal as a confession, the result had been pretty much the 
same. Then again, it was true that he ought not to compromise 
Violet in any way and that it might be considered ungenerous and 
ungentlemanlike to take advantage of the chance meetings which 
her mother would probably be unable to prevent. But what he 
hoped was not true—and what he was terribly afraid was true— 
was that assertion of Wilfrid’s that Miss Stanton was not the girl 
to waste time in lamenting the inevitable. She had, indeed, 
assured him in so many words that she would never marry 
any one but him; still such assurances have been given and 
forgotten many and many a time since the world began. More- 
over, he felt that he was not entitled to hold her to a promise of 
that kind. So it was poor comfort that he obtained out of this 
visit of his, and, being in such a depressed and disheartened frame 
of mind, he went straight back to barracks, instead of looking up 
Ida and laying his case before her, as he had originally intended 
to do. 

It was, perhaps, just as well for him that he decided to. 
relinquish that intention ; for, had he carried it into effect, he 
could hardly have avoided a somewhat ludicrous encounter with 
two other persons who, from opposite points of the compass, were. 
now making their way towards the White House. Wilfrid, after 
his brother had left him, had come to the conclusion that it would 
be advisable to say a few words to Ida. Whether they should be 
friendly or unfriendly words he had not quite made up his mind: 
that would have to depend upon the spirit in which she might 
receive him. But either by means of conciliation or intimidation, 
she must be made to drop a scheme which did not suit the views 
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of the head of the family and which she seemed to have been 
chiefly instrumental in encouraging. It would probably be easier 
to conciliate than to intimidate her ; still the latter course might 
be found practicable, if one were driven to it. 

Wilfrid, therefore, having reason to know that women can be 
frightened when there is nothing at all to be frightened at, 
fetched his hat and stick out of the house and strolled off 
in the direction of a dwelling which ought by all right and 
precedent to have formed part of his property, but which was for 
the present occupied by a lady who, not content with having 
defrauded him of his due, had been presumptuous enough to place 
spokes in his wheels. So it came about that, when he had almost 
reached his destination, he was bought face to face with Miss 
Violet Stanton, who had walked over from St. Albyn’s for reasons 
of her own, and who did not look altogether enchanted at meeting 
him. 

“Are you going to the White House?” she asked, after she 
had acknowledged his salutation and had agreed with him that 
it was a fine day for a walk. “I was rather in hopes of finding 
Mrs. Chaine alone.” 

“In that case,” replied Wilfrid politely, “I will turn back, of 
course. You have something very important and confidential to 
say to Ida, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; I want her to show me the last number of the Mode 
Illustrée, which I believe she is rich enough to take in, and to 
help me with a wrinkle or two out of it. One can’t talk about 
these things with a man in the room; so, unless you have some 
special reason for wishing to call upon Mrs. Chaine this evening, 
it would be truly charitable of you to go home.” 

It may have been that Violet was looking unusually pretty, 
or it may have been that there was something provocative about 
her manner, or again it may have been that consciousness of 
rivalry always acts as a stimulant; but, whatever was the cause 
that stirred Wilfrid’s somewhat sluggish heart, certain it is that he 
suddenly experienced a longing to win Miss Stanton for his own 
which far exceeded in intensity any previous desire that he had 
felt to be so fortunate. Indeed, some symptom of this was 
recognisable in his voice, as he said : 

“Your wishes are quite literally my law. I'll make myself 
scarce, since you want to be rid of me; though, if I were to 
consult my own inclinations, I should accompany you, notwith- 
standing the dressmaker. Happy will be the man who will 


eventually have the privilege of paying your dressmaker’s 
bills!” 
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“Do you think so?” returned Violet, with a quick, sidelong 
glance at him. “ Well, if such a man exists, or ever comes into 
existence, I daresay he will be rather happy, because I don’t 
spend much on dressmakers. It is the tailors and saddlers who 
make havoc of my poor little allowance.” 

“Ah, but he will have to pay them too, won’t he? Lucky 
fellow, all the same !—that is, if he can pay. And you won't 
be so short-sighted as to link your fortunes with those of any 
man who can’t, I trust. No, Miss Stanton, you know better 
than to fall into such a fatal error as that.” 

He looked at her with a meaning smile which she perfectly 
understood. “I wonder who has told him?” she thought to 
herself. But she did not blush, nor was she much offended by 
his rather blunt fashion of depreciating his brother and recom- 
mending himself. She had not Ida’s instinctive dislike for 
Wilfrid, who seemed to her to be a man of the ordinary selfish 
type, and who, had she been heart-whole, might have struck a 
bargain with her as easily as Sir Harvey Amherst. 

“ As far as I can see, there is every prospect of my paying my 
own tradespeople to the end of my days,” said she. “ Well, since 
you insist upon taking a broad hint, the least I can do in common 
gratitude is to let you go at once. I am sure Mrs. Chaine will be 
delighted to see you to-morrow or nextday. Good evening.” 

He was not anxious to be dismissed, because he had one or two 
more appropriate observations to make, and because (for in truth 
he did not very well understand a sexwhich he heartily despised) 
he fancied that the girl was not unwilling to listen to him; but 
she turned and moved away so abruptly that he was left without 
excuse for pursuing her, and she accomplished the short remainder 
of her walk unmolested. 

Unfortunately, somebody is almost always in the way—perhaps 
even I who write and you who read are occasionally in the way, 
despite the quick-sightedness and discretion upon which we so 
justly pride ourselves —and Violet had much ado to conceal her 
disgust when she found that long-legged Arthur Mayne seated in 
her friend’s drawing-room. Arthur Mayne, for his part, having 
that honesty and inability to disguise his emotions which belongs 
to our masculine nature, looked quite frankly disgusted at the 
entrance of the visitor. ‘Confound that girl!” was the uncivil 
ejaculation which he inwardly permitted to himself; “she'll sit 
me out this time, I suppose.” 

This, however, was really an unwarrantable assumption. 
Violet would have liked very much to sit him out; but she soon 
perceived, by Ida’s slightly heightened colour and extreme 
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cordiality, that that was not exactly what her friend wished her 
todo; so she chattered commonplaces for ten minutes, hastily 
swallowed a cup of tea, and then jumped up, without so much as 
having asked for a glimpse at the Mode Illustrée. Ida followed her 
out to the front-door, divining perhaps that she had come upon 
some special errand, and said apologetically : 

“Tam so sorry I wasn’t alone. Have you anything to do to- 
morrow afternoon ? ” 

“Oh, if I don’t turn up to-morrow, I will the next day,” 
answered Violet, laughing. “After all, I hadn’t such a very 
extraordinary piece of news to give you—only that I have made 
an abject fool of myself. Would you believe that I, of all people, 
should have fallen in love with a hopelessly impoverished youth 
like Hubert Chaine, and what’s more, that I should actually have 
been and gone and told him so! But that is the lamentable 
truth.” 

The embracings and congratulations which greeted this 
announcement may be easily imagined ; but Violet soon extricated 
herself from both. ‘“ We can’t talk here,” she said; “if you have 
anything to say to me which can possibly resist the attacks of 
reason and common sense, you will have to say it when we have 
time for ample discussion. You must go back to Mr. Mayne now 
and forget all about me and my sordid embarrassments.” 

It must be confessed that Ida obeyed the above injunction to 
the letter. She did not forget her friend’s interesting difficulties 
when she re-entered the drawing-room—indeed, her mind was full 


-of them—but she forgot them soon afterwards, for the very cogent 


reason that she was promptly called upon to facg difficulties of her 
own which interested her still more. How mény of us love our 
neighbours as ourselves? Certainly not Ida Chaine, who, though 
a truly unselfish woman, was quite unable to devote any part of 
her thoughts to others from the moment that Arthur Mayne 
embarked upon a statement which he had come to her house for 
the express purpose of making. 

“The end of my holiday is coming into sight,” he began; “I 
shall have to go back to work and London soon, and I can’t go 
without saying something to you which I should have said before 
this if I hadn’t felt that it would most likely be useless. Useless 
or not, it must be said. As far as that goes, I suppose you know 
it already, Ida; I suppose you don’t require to be told that I 
haven’t changed and that I love you just as much as I did in the 
days when—well, to speak honestly, when I believe that you loved 
me. I quite understand that you must have changed; you 
couldn’t have helped changing in some ways; but—can’t we agree 
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to sponge out the past and everything that belongs to it? After 
all, it is dead and buried now.” 

Ida shook her head. “It is never possible to undo what has 
been done,” she answered, with tears in her eyes; “if one could 
only realise that in time, what a difference it would make and how 
many times we should look before leaping! We realise it clearly 
enough when the leap has been taken, though, and nothing can 
ever make me what I used to be. I should have thought you 
would have understood that.” 

“To me you are just what you used to be,” returned Arthur; 
and if this was not strictly true, he believed that it was. ‘You 
haven’t ceased to be yourself—else I should have ceased to love 
you. Has it ceased to be possible that you should love me? 
Because that is the only real question between us.” 

“Ah, no; that isn’t the only question. You will see that it 
isn’t if you will think for a moment of whoI am and where I am 
now. Of course it is possible—and a great deal more than possible 
—for any woman to love you.” 

“You mean that you have become rich upon John Chaine’s 
money,” said Arthur quickly. “Yes; I know that, and I admit 
that it would be an obstacle if you chose to make it one. But I 
am perfectly certain that you would resign this wealth as gladly 
and willingly as I would for the sake of any one whom you cared 
for, and in reality it ought to be much more of an obstacle to me 
thanto you. I have never thought so meanly of you as to consider 
it, and I needn’t tell you that I would infinitely rather be without 
it. I have an income of my own to offer you now, and my 
prospects areas good asthey can be. Fora few years we might not 
be precisely well off, but we certainly shouldn’t be in want.” 

Ida made a gesture of dissent. “It wasn’t about that that I was 
thinking,” said she. “If I were to marry again, this house would 
revert to Wilfrid, and as for the money that old Mr. Chaine left 
me, I don’t know that I should feel any scruple about keeping it, 
though I should be quite ready to give it up. What you don’t 
choose to remember, and what other people will never forget, is 
that I am the widow of a murderer—at any rate, of one who is 
supposed to have committed murder, and who is supposed to have 
done so in consequence of the way in which I treated him. 
However innocent I may have been, I must bear the weight of that 
reproach to my dying day—and I must bear it alone.” 

She spoke sincerely; she was determined that Arthur should 
not suffer from any stigma which might be assumed to attach to 
her; she was determined also that she would say nothing about 
Barton’s half-revelation until she should have heard something 
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more definite from the man. But perhaps she may have hoped 
that she would be urged to explain that hinted doubt of hers as to 
her late husband’s guilt of the ‘crime imputed to him. Arthur 
Mayne, however, disappointed her by taking no heed of an 
observation which seemed to him irrelevant. Personally, it was a 
matter of indifference to him whether John Chaine had committed 
one murder or twenty ; he only asked to be allowed to forget John 
Chaine, and he only cared to know whether John Chaine’s widow 
had similar inclinations. 

“Tt all comes to this,” said he, after he had vehemently pro- 
tested against the absurd notion that misfortune is synonymous 
with disgrace: “can you love me, or can’t you? If you can, 
nothing ought to keep us apart: if you can’t, all you have to do 
is to say so; and then I will go away and trouble you no more.” 

Being thus driven into a corner, what could Ida do but make 
what practically amounted to an admission of the truth? 
Straightforward people generally do manage to get at the truth, 
and although Arthur Mayne neither heard it in its entirety nor 
was permitted to hope that Ida’s conscience would ever let her 
marry him under existing circumstances, he went away full of 
joy and of confidence in the future. That her future could be 
made to depend in any way upon the clearing of her late husband's 
memory was too preposterous an idea to be seriously entertained, 
and he wasted little thought upon it. He knew now (notwith- 
standing her refusal to confess as much in plain language) that 
Ida loved him: nothing else really mattered. 

Meanwhile, Ida, sitting alone in her drawing-room, with her 
hands clasped idly in her lap and a glow of happiness in her 
dreamy eyes, was saying to herself: “If only that man Barton 
was not deceiving me!—and if only I can force him to speak out! 
Arthur won’t see that it makes any difference; but it does make 
a difference—it makes all the difference! And he would find it 
out sooner or later ; because some woman out of many who would 
malign me would be sure to get to his ear.” 

Then she started up suddenly. “I must go and see Barton,” 
she exclaimed aloud ; “I can’t bear this suspense any longer!” 


Cuapter XXXII. 


BARTON SPEAKS. 


Ir was still daylight, though the evenings were now growing 
short, when Ida set out to walk across the fields to the game- 
keeper's cottage. She had received no direct news of him since 
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her last visit, nor had she seen the doctor, to whom she had 
intended, in case an occasion should present itself, to speak a 
word or two about the man’s physical and mental condition; but 
she had heard through the servants that he was a shade better, and 
it seemed likely enough that his life might be prolonged for a few 
more months. Now she felt it would be utterly impossible to 
wait months for an elucidation of the mystery which he had 
partially revealed: moreover, she was persuaded that it would be 
quite wrong to do so. The very least that one can do for am 
innocent man who has died under suspicion of guilt is to establish 
his innocence the moment that any chance of establishing it arises ; 
it is positively wicked to allow any such chance to slip, and unless 
Barton could be induced to disburden his conscience now, he 
might not improbably die without disburdening it at all. Con- 
sequently, she was not only able to acquit herself of any selfish 
motive in taking prompt action, but reproached herself for 
having been remiss inasmuch as she had not taken action earlier. 

Philosophical dissectors of our composite nature have re- 
peatedly sought to prove that our motives are at all times, and 
must necessarily be, selfish. Possibly their diagnosis may be 
correct; but at least we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they will never succeed in making us believe anything of the 
sort, and as far as that question went Ida’s mind was at ease 
while she passed with quick steps over the meadows, where the 
heavy autumn dew was falling and the melancholy stillness of 
the coming night was casting its shadow before it. She had not 
loved John Chaine; she had not pretended to love him, nor had 
his treatment of her been such as to earn her love; but she bore 
his name, she had inherited what would have been his fortune 
her honour was in some sort involved in his, and she was bound 
to neglect no opportunity of setting him right with a world 
which, as it appeared, had misjudged him. That was enough : 
why trouble about secondary causes when primary ones are all- 
sufficient ? 

And in fact she had not time to trouble herself much about 
causes, being preoccupied with the more practical problem of 
how to open the lips of a man who obstinately prefers to keep 
them closed. Barton was very obstinate ; he was not—or at all 
events he did not suppose himself to be—dying, and he evidently 
did not care enough about abstract justice to run the risk of 
getting into difficulties for the sake of it. 

“T shall have to frighten him,” thought Ida. “After all, he 
must see that he has put himself in my power by confessing that, 
he knows who committed the murder, and if I threaten to apply 
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to the magistrates, he will probably become more communi- 
cative.” 

Whether this plan would have proved successful seems open to 
doubt; but Ida was not called upon to make trial of it; for as 
goon as she reached her destination she was accosted by Mrs. 
Barton, who was standing at the garden gate, shading her eyes 
with her hand, and who exclaimed : 

“TLor’, m’m, you have walked fast! I didn’t think as you could 
ha’ got my message by this time.” 

“T have had no message,” answered Ida; “did you send for 
me?” 

“Why, yes, m’m ; the gal started off runnin’ to fetch you nigh 
upon an hour ago; but may be she’s stopped to pick blackberries 
—children is so thoughtless ! ” 

“Ts your husband worse then?” Ida asked quickly. 

The woman shook her head and raised the corner of her apron 
to her eyes, though this action seemed to be rather a conventional 
tribute than the result of any immediate necessity. “He's 
sinkin’ fast, m’m,” she replied; “I don’t believe but what it ‘ll 
be all over afore to-morrow. Well, Barton he’s been a ’ard man 
and he’s give me a ’ard life of it; but, put it how you will, it do 
come terrible upsettin’ to be left alone like this, with a passel 0’ 
children to keep and nothing for it but to take in washin’.” 

Ida said as much in the way of condolence as her impatience 
would allow her to say and suggested that, if the sick man wished 
to speak to her, he should be enabled to do so forthwith. 

“Yes, m’m,” answered the woman, eyeing her rather sus- 
piciously; “I’m sure I don’t want to stand betwixt you, nor yet 
I don’t know, no more than the babe unborn, what ’tis that he has 
to tell you. He’s that close I can’t get nothin’ out of him, 
though when he was light-headed he let drop here a word and 
there a word, as one may say. But if he done wrong, you 
wouldn’t go for to visit it upon the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction, would you, m’m?” 

Apparently Mrs. Barton was not less selfish than her betters. 
For the rest, she was a miserable-looking woman, who might very 
likely have led a miserable existence, and her misgivings were 
pardonable. Ida said what could be said towards reassuring her. 
“Tf your husband has concealed anything which it was his duty 
to reveal, of course the wrong will have to be set right,” she 
remarked; “but I don’t suppose that will lay you or your 
children open to blame or loss. Will you take me to him now, 
please?” 


Barton was sitting up in bed, supported by pillows and 
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cushions; his breathing was laboured and irregular; his cheeks 
had the ghastly pallor of approaching death, and his great gaunt 
hands kept plucking at the patch-work quilt which covered his 
knees. His eyes, however, when he opened them on Ida's 
entrance, had not yet lost their fire or vitality. 

“You're none too soon, Mrs. Chaine,” said he hoarsely ; “’tis all 
over with me now, and the sooner I’m gone the better twill be 
forme. Now, ‘Liza, you get out of this and don’t come nigh me 
again till I send for you—d’ye hear?” 

Mrs. Barton fetched up a tremendous sigh, by way of protest, 
but retired submissively, while Ida drew nearer to the bedside. 

“Now, m’m,” began Barton, “ will you please be so good as to 
walk on the tips of your toes to the door and see whether that 
woman ain’t got her ear to the keyhole. Ah, I thought as 
much!” he added, when Ida had obeyed his injunction and when 
a sudden scuffle of retreating slipshod feet made itself heard. 
“There’s a stick in the corner by the fireplace; but maybe you 
wouldn’t care to use it. Well, I dessay she won’t ventur’ back— 
not for a minute or two—and what I got to say is soon said. 
Look’ee here, m’m,” he continued, beckoning to Ida to approach 
and lowering his voice; “I told you a while ago as I knowd 
Mr. John were innocent o’ that there murder. ‘ Well,’ says you, 
as was on’y nateral, ‘if he didn’t do it, who did?’ ‘Ah,’ says I, 
‘I has my reasons for keepin’ o’ that dark.’ Good reasons too; 
though they don’t amount to nothin’ now. I’m agoin’ to my 
account—so parson tells me—and ‘repentance,’ says he, ‘can’t 
never come too late.’ Notas I more’n half believe un; ’tis what 
he’s bound to say, d’ you see; but ’tain’t sense nor yet reason.” ~ 

“Tt ds sense and reason,” returned Ida, in an agony of 
impatience ; “surely you can understand that if you die without 
doing justice to an innocent man whosejinnocence it is in your 
power to prove, the last act of your life will be a deliberate sin! 
What other sins you may have committed I don’t know; but you 
can’t hope that they will be forgiven unless you try to make some 
sort of atonement for all the misery that your silence has caused.” 

“Twas ’ard on poor Mr. John, I'll allow,” agreed the man ; 
“but I can’t make no atonement to he, nor I didn’t accuse him 
neither, and as for others, I don’t know so much about thei 
misery. Well, least said soonest mended. “Iwas me as done that 
there job, m’m.” 

Ida recoiled, half in horror, half in relief. ‘ You killed your 
master!” she ejaculated—for, somehow or other, she had never 
imagined that Barton could be himself the murderer. ‘“ What 
for ?—what had he ever done to you ?” 
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“Give me the sack, that’s all,” returned the man sullenly; 
“turned me adrift to beg my bread. And what had I ever done to 
he ?—that’s what I want to know. Perkisits there may ha’ been 
—I don’t say to the contrary—but I worn’t the on’y one as claimed 
perkisits; and to call a man a thief and put him out of house and 
home for a thing like that!—well, Mr. Leonard Fraser he worn’t 
no gentleman, that’s the long and the short of it. Friend o’ 
yourn I b’lieve,m’m, and played the fiddle as well as most, I 
make no doubt; but he worn’t no gentleman.” 

“ Was that a reason for taking his life?” 

“May be not; but if a man puts a pistol to my head, I’ve a 
right to kill him, and that’s what Mr. Fraser done to me. 
Starvation—’twasn’t nothin’ less than that as he threatened me 
with. So, thinks I to myself, there’s more lives depends on mine 
nor what there does on yourn, and I makes up my mind to do for 
un. I knowd where he was goin’ that evenin’, I knowd which way 
he was bound to come back, and I waited for un and choked the 
life out of un easy enough. He was a pore, weakly critter, to be 
sure! Well, things fell out uncommon fortunate forme. “I'wasn’t 
likely as I should be suspected, seein’as nobody but Mr. Fraser 
himself knowd how he’d served me; but ’twas a bit o’ luck as he 
should ha’ had that tussle with Mr. John afore. Seemed a’most 
providential, as parson’d say.” 

Ida might have been more shocked by Barton’s callousness if she 
had been less desperately eager to obtain some proof of the truth 
of his statement and less sensible of the. ‘danger of losing time. 
“ You will have to put this in writing,” said she; “nobody will 
believe the story if you don’t.” 

“T’ve thought o’ that, m’m,” the man replied; “you'll find the 
paper under the piller there, with the signatur’ duly witnessed by 
the doctor and the parson—which I told ’em ’twas my will, and 
they didn’t see nowt else but me signin’ o’ my name.” 

And when Ida had possessed herself of the precious document 
and had hastily run her eye over it, he implored her not to divulge 
its contents to any one until he should have breathed his last. “I 
don’t know but what they might drag me out o’ my bed and string 
me up even now, d’ye see, m’m,” he whispered. 

To a man in his state it seemed safe to grant that concession, 
and Ida did not refuse it. She begged him to confess all to the 
vicar, whom she offered to go and fetch; but this he would not 
hear of, declaring that it would give him no comfort to do so, that 
he did not “hold with” the doctrine of priestly absolution in any 
shape or form, and that he now only wished to be left to die in 
peace. Headded: “I ain’t injured nobody as 1 knows on, without 
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*twas the man as wanted to do me a injury; for ’twasn’t me as 
got Mr. John into trouble. If there’s one as did ought to make a 
clean breast of it to parson, I should say ’twas Mr. Wilfrid.” 

In this latter expression of opinion Ida was quite disposed to 
concur. Finding that she could do nothing with the half- 
repentant sinner, and being at length pointedly requested by him 
to go away, she left him and returned home, where she spent the 
best part of the night in pondering over his written statement and 
its probable consequences. 

Before she had finished dressing, the next morning, a messenger 
came to tell her that Barton was dead. 
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i] Poor Beelsebub! 
| oe 


Sm Ranpat had a scolding wife, 
A regular Xantippe, 

th Who led him such an awful life, 

\! | No wonder he was hippy. 

Hil But as he did not wish to be 





i, The butt of all the city, 

Hi He hid his feelings skilfully 

Hi In this dissembling ditty :— 

i “Oh, what were man without a wife? 
i) Mine is the blessing of my life!” 

Wil 

\ Beelzebub was passing near, 

i O’erheard his fond laudation, 

i Quoth he, “A wife, so sweet and dear, 


And so he stole Sir Randal’s wife 
By temptings sharp and shady, 
As Mother Eve he did deceive, 
So he deceived My Lady! 
Wi) For women still (ay—there’s the rub!) 
| Will listen to Beelzebub. 


i | Would be a consolation!” 








When she was gone, of course, you know, 
It made a dreadful scandal; 

The neighbours said, “ We told you so!” 
And pitied “poor Sir Randal!” 

Sir Randal only winked his eye 
(Appropriate solution !) 

1 “My friends,” quoth he, “I shall not try 

ih The Courts for ‘ restitution,’ 

ia For though I have to cook and scrub, 

it | I pity poor Beelzebubi!” 





Freperic E. WrAtTHeRty. 
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Stish Bulls, and Bulls not Srish. 


A sutt defies definition ; but, for that matter, so does wit, and 
so does many another word in the language of which one would be 
glad to get a definition. There are many men, indeed, who would 
be only too happy could they arrive at the definition of a libel ; 
but the lawyers, as a body, would not be found sharing in the 
general joy. Imperfect definition, coupled with the ill-temper of 
mankind, is the source of all litigation; so that sound definition 
would do away with half the law-suits. 

John Locke fancied he could put an end to logomachies by 
his chapter on words. But then he was the first to depart 
from the meanings that he himself had assigned to them, and 
so in a very little while the amphibologies took to sprouting 
again, like potatoes in spring, with redoubled force. In the same 
way, a privet hedge grows thicker and sprouts the faster for its 
periodical clippings. It is, perhaps, as well that it should be so. 
For what would become of the multiplication of books, and of all 
the printing and publishing concerns that now run along so 
briskly, if authors should ever get into the way of saying only 
what ought to be said, and of using words in a fixed sense, so 
that there could be little obscurity as to what is intended? Why, 
truly the trade of authors and publishers would fall to a moiety 
straight, and many who now can hardly live must then go into 
utter bankruptcy. The economy of everything requires, as a first 
condition of its existence and respectability, that it shall be made 
to pay. After that is secured you may philosophize as you please. 
Bishop Parker, when he was asked by a friend which was “ the 
best body of divinity,” said, with great singleness of purpose, “ It 
is that which can best help a man to keep a coach and six.” If 
this be admitted as an ecclesiastical verity, how much more suit- 
able is it of adoption as a lay principle. 

We are fortunately not called upon to furnish the definition of 
a bull; but as Sydney Smith volunteered one, we will avail 
ourselves of it en passant. He writes: 
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“ We shall venture to say that a bull is an apparent congruity, and real 
incongruity of ideas, suddenly discovered. And if this account of bulls be 
just, they are (as might have been supposed) the very reverse of wit; for 
as wit discovers real relations that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent 
ay. relations that are not real.” 








1 A shot or two directed at this will riddle it through and 
| ii through. A veteran officer so pestered Louis XIV. to give him 
| some appointment, that the king, in a huff, said, loud enough to 
} be overheard, “ He is the most troublesome officer that I have in 
| my service.” “That, sire,” said the old man, “is precisely what 
your majesty’s enemies all say of me.” The king felt, upon this 
Nit sharp rejoinder, he had been, as an economist might say, guilty 
of an act of unenlightened selfishness ; and he therefore granted 
| to the wit of the old soldier what his merit would never have 
i won for him. The next case is that of an Englishman who wrote 
WH in his letter, “ I would say more, but that there is a d——4d tall 
Irishman looking over my shoulder and reading every word of 
i this.” On which the Hibernian exclaimed, “You lie, you 
scoundrel!” Sydney Smith cites these to illustrate his position, 
| | the first as true wit, the last as a blunder that only an Irishman 
| | could be guilty of. Let us grant it for the moment. But what 
shall we say to Erskine’s exclamation, on being told that some 
| man had died worth £200,000, “That is a pretty sum for a man 
| to begin the next world with.” If ever there was wit, this is 
Nt wit; yet what real relation, before unapparent, does it discover 
to our view? It rests on an apparent relation, and the fun 
consists in the unreality. It is a Scotch bull, according to the 
definition or canon of our Canon of St. Paul’s. Definitions are 
themselves things to move laughter, capital jokes, if you have no 
fool, lawyer, Scotchman, or logician present who will insist on 
Hi treating such things as being thoroughly serious, and as actual 
matters of fact. 
Wt Edgeworth, in his ‘Essay on Irish Bulls,’ tells us how hard he 
Hil found it to read old Joe Miller through. He got hold of an 
Ht edition that was published in 1800. He says 1801, but then he 
1 is not accurate, even in his quotations. The book he studied was 
Wt a digest of fifty jest books, beginning in 1551, and running down 
to 1800. He took this course before penning his essay, in order 
hy to arrive at a competent knowledge of the treasures of English wit. 
itl He declares that in wading through Coke upon Littleton, he was 
| never so much tired (p. 91). He satisfied himself that English wit 
Ht had reached but a very low standard of excellence, He began by 
ii wishing to find this, and so he found it. His book is a complete 
it hugger-mugger ; it has as much of arrangement and order as we 
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find in an Irish cabin where the pig hobnobs with the family. 
But, none the less, his book is interesting, and brimful of the 
wit of others. He damages it considerably as a total by his 
pertinacity in the defence of his countrymen from the disparage- 
ment which the Hibernian bull has brought upon them. The 
pages he devotes specially to this topic are as dull as if he were 
still dozing over Coke’s Institutes or Reports. He seems to 
have been a vigorous, irrepressible kind of man. Byron, who met 
him at Sir Humphry and Lady Davy’s house in 1813, calls him 
“active, brisk, and endless”—in fact, a bore. The bucks of 
London in that day had, in jest, drawn up a paper for the recall 
of Siddons to the stage; and Tom Moore had proposed a paper 
recalling Mr. Edgeworth to Ireland, whilst Byron himself 
suggested a “ Society for the Suppression of Edgeworth.” 

The principal thing to be learnt from all this is that 
ornament is not substance, a few pearls may embellish, but a 
dress covered with them, like Esterhazy’s, becomes very heavy 
wear and almost insupportable. Edgeworth had found it so in 
going through the Joe Miller collection, and attributed it to the 
dulness of the art. Now there are many things coarse, vulgar and 
ill-described in Miller’s book, still there is also a sprinkling of 
very bright wit to be found in it. The too close proximity it is 
that clouds the effect, as the milky way looks dull against a bright 
particular star. Perhaps the finest collection of bright sayings 
ever brought together may be Lord Bacon’s apophthegms—unless, 
indeed, those collected by Julius Cesar should have been better, 
but then they have been lost. Myself I would rather have had 
them than the perished decades of Livy. Of this sort of thing, 
however, a page or two at a time is quite enough, yet they are 
much more widely diversified in quality and variety of lights 
than bulls can very well be made. Bulls are wit, or the want of 
it, coming to a happy kind of grief over some unanticipated 
stumbling block lying in the way. One or two of these may be 
intensely funny, and make you laugh, as the Spaniard did reading 
Don Quixote; but to make you satisfied with them for long, the 
work of a true craftsman, who threads them well together, must 
be superadded. A bull is nonsense, or art, or both together. But 
an aphorism is a far higher flight of thought, and may in a sen- 
tence epitomise a whole train of philosophising, as a walnut 
contains a whole tree potentially. When Solon was asked if he 
had given the Athenians the best laws, he rejoined, like a Spartan, 
“The best they could receive.” Cato Major, too, had a pithy 
saying of his own, “That wise men learnt more by fools, than 
fools by wise men.” 

VOL. XCII. 21 
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Even puns may be far wiser than to merely show the presence of 
a pickpocket, as Swift put it, if indeed it were not somebody 
before Swift, perhaps Dennis, who said that foolish thing which 
Dr. Johnson re-echoed. Here, for instance, is a pun that should 
not be forgotten. When Sylla laid down the Dictatorship, Casar 
said, “Sylla is ignorant of letters, so cannot dictate.” If this 
story does nothing else it vindicates the pun. Even Johnson 
must plead guilty to a magniloquent riddle, the fundamental 
merit of which resolves into a pun. ‘“ What is majesty stripped of 
its externals but a jest ? (M—a—jest—y).” The idea was not his, 
only the magniloquence that sets it off so finely belongs to him. 
Intrinsically it may pass as a Joe Miller, and we find it in the 
collected jest books. 

John Dennis, the critic, certainly hated a pun, and is said to 
have quitted the company of Daniel Purcell the punster, with this 
bitter pickpocketing sarcasm upon his lips. Puns are historical, 
as we see from Cesar, and we also see they may be profound. 
One oddly enough had a temple built to it in old Roman times, 
for Octavius going into the battle of Actium, happened to meet 
an ass called Hutychus or good fortune, driven by a man named 
Nicén or victorious. After the battle was won he built a temple, 
Suetonius tells us, and set up therein an image of this donkey 
and its master. Here is a pun developing into a church, but 
puns are things quite kept out of the pulpit. Few admire 
Rowland Hill’s on “the Wapping Sinner,’ when he went to 
preach a sermon in that locality. Few also who appreciate true 
wit, and are but little led by opinion, will much sympathise with 
Swift, Dennis, Johnson for biting speech against the pun. You 
may take it for certain they were one and all of them only 
waiting for a chance of editing a good one. 

Another historical instance of the pun occurs in the life of Pope 
Sixtus V. The cottage in which he was born was buta miserable 
hut, and let in the sunlight through the holes in the thatch. It 
was in allusion to this in after life he used pleasantly to say that 
he was the son of an illustrious house, which in the Italian runs 
still better, as, nato di casa illustve. The most super-exquisite 
Chesterfield in Europe should after this exempt the pun from 
critical censure as bad wit. 

A story is told of Lord Eldon in witty defence of punning, 
which others, however, attribute to Erskine. Somebody was 
disparaging the pun in his presence, as being the lowest 
kind of wit. “That,” said Eldon, “ may be true, for it is the 
foundation of all.” Certainly there will be but very little wit 
left in the world after eliminating rigidly all that approaches to a 
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play upon words. A pun is essentially a play upon words, but 
the finest wit ever uttered is almost always partially so. A 
capital pun may arise by pure accident, as recorded in Bucke’s 
‘Book of Table Talk’ (i. 310). A Mr. Alexander Gun was 
dismissed from a post in the Customs at Edinburgh, for circulating 
some false rumour. The dismissal is said to have been thus 
noted in the Customs’ books at the time: “ A. Gun discharged for 
making a false report.” 

Addison, unfortunately for himself, took side against the pun, 
and proposed what he thought an excellent test of such wit. 
Translation was to be the touchstone: if it would bear that, the wit 
was real, if not it was but a bare pun, the mere counterfeit of 
wit. He could not have examined his test far. Try Killigrew’s 
wit when King Charles was to furnish him the topic. ‘ On myself,” 
said his majesty. ‘“ The king is no subject,” was the prompt reply. 
(Leroi n’est pas un sujet.) That translates well enough, Mr. Joseph 
Addison, by your leave, we think. A Mons. de G., who squinted 
formidably, asked Talleyrand, when affairs were at a highly 
critical juncture, how things were going. ‘“ Mais comme vous voyez, 
monsieur.” ‘* Why, as badly as yousee, sir.” The two tongues may 
run in a curricle, and the wit trundle safely enough on the pole 
that divides them. A lovely girl was attending the lectures of 
a Greek philosopher. A grain of dust blew into her eye, and she 
begged the professor’s aid to remove it. As he zealously strove to 
free the sparkling orb, some one called out to him, “ Do not spoil 
the pupil.” M2) tiv xopnv SvawOeipns. The curricle yokes again as 
also this, a man ploughed up the field where his father was buried. 
“This is truly,” said Cicero, “ to cultivate a father’s memory.” Hoc 
est vere colere monumentum patris. With these cases before us 
we must drop translation as a test of merit. Wit is too subtle to 
be handled thus ; like guicksilver, it will slip through a man’s 
fingers while you are telling him what to do with it. There may 
be wit, bless your soul, latent in the mistakes of even book labelling. 
Luchesini, the Jesuit, published a book on the ‘ Absurdities dis- 
covered in the works of Machiavelli by Father Luchesini.’ The 
bookseller backed it briefly thus : ‘Absurdities of Father Luchesini.’ 
It was in this way made to fit the label capitally, if not the author’s 
purpose. 

When Edgeworth wrote his book on Irish Bulls, he found that 
bulls were not Irish, and that the word bull could not be defined ; 
so that you may almost say his book is about nothing whatever in 
the universe, only it is highly amusing. In the course of it he 
presents us with a glorious bouquet of the gathered flowers of the 
wit of other men, without attempting strict definition of what a 
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bull is. It may be said that one feature almost inseparably 
accompanies it, and that is, that the thing said contradicts itself 
amusingly by the form in which it is stated—a discrepancy which 
the hearer perceives at once, whilst the utterer is for a moment 
unconscious of the apparent blunder. 

Edgeworth takes two lines from Johnson, and thinks that they 
contain a bull : 


“Turn from the glittering bribe your scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy.” 


He thinks, and a great many others agree with him in 
thinking, that if it could not be sold it could not be bought. It 
is a quibble to insist that what you sell must be buyable cpso 
facto, though this is what is generally maintained. When you 
sell yourself, as the expression runs, for gold, it is intended 
to represent, that in doing something disgraceful for a bribe 
you have parted with your honour. The briber did not want 
your honour, nor bid for it, but for your dirty co-operation. You 
sold your honour phraseologically, but he did not pay you 
for it (nothing could); therefore, he did not buy it. Gold 
cannot buy it, and you can never buy it back. Your soul is 
bartered to smutty Pluto, and when the cash is gone you are 
without an equivalent ; or if you hoard if you are but Midas, whose 
ears grow long as his wisdom shortens. Edgeworth says he is 
afraid that Johnson’s distich is absurd, though the thought is of 
extraordinary fineness. This is far nearer to a bull than Johnson’s 
line is, for a line cannot truly be absurd and fine at the same 
time. The same remark has been made by weak-kneed critics 
upon that noble inspiration in Ecclesiasticus, inculcating “ buy the 
truth and sell it not.” Edgeworth himself advances a witty 
exception, saying that “a patriot may sell his reputation, and the 
purchaser get nothing by it.” Patriots have before now sold 
their country, and, in the world’s phraseology, threw reputation 
with it. “Are you not ashamed of yourself in the remorse of 
having sold your country ?” was said to one of these gentry about 
the time of the Union. “Not I,” said he, “I only regret I 
have no more countries to sell.” Patriotism, Johnson defined to 
be “ the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Such patriotismis. But such 
a man, though he can sell his country, cannot sell his reputation 
nor his conscience. He parts with his reputation, but it is not 
bought ; and as he does not possess a conscience, he cannot have 
sold what he did not possess. 

The true form of bull is this. An Irishman addresses a 
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gentleman quite innocently with, “ Please, your worship, he sent 
me to the devil, and I came straight to your honour.” Here the 
man is momentarily unconscious of the construction that 
may be put upon what he says. He has no idea of the 
inference to be drawn that his patron is the foul fiend. His 
brevity here is most in fault, for had he added a word more it 
would all have been unimpeachable as well as being wholly 
denuded of fun. Add “to tell your honour,” and the address is 
as pointless as every-day and common-place can make it. But it 
finds its counterpart in Marmontel. The peasant in Annette 
and Lubin says, “ The bailiff sent us to the devil, and we are 
come to put ourselves under your lordship’s protection.” 

It has grown proverbial that liars should have a good memory, or 
else they should confine themselves, like Earl Russell, to telling as 
few lies as possible. The compliments of polite society are so close 
akin to falsehood, and the transition of ideas in conversation is so 
rapid, as to give ground for the further aphorism, that a flatterer 
should be endowed with a most comprehensive forecast, lest in 
snatching the a@ propos, he break upon the mal a propos. “’Tis 
as easy as lying.” Yes, it is easy enough not to hit the truth, and 
yet miss at the same time the agreeableness you aim at. Let 
this be jotted down on a sunken rock in the chart of fashion for 
the men and ladies who flutter in salons, and “‘ who seek after 
leasing.” Take now an instance or two. 

Madame Denis, the great French actress, had just stepped from the 
stage, having played to admiration the part of “Zara”(p.35,6). “To 
act that well,” she said, “ a woman should be young and handsome.” 
“Ah, non, madame. Pardon me,” ejaculated an unlucky gentle- 
man anxious to compliment, ‘“‘ you are a convincing proof to the 
contrary.” There was a grand chance here for the truth, but 
society and diplomacy register few successes in that direction. 
He could have said, “True, madame, but high intelligences 
possess both in quintessence, they have the gift of perennial 
beauty.” On this occasion the Frenchman was as felicitous as 
the reply of the lady to George II., who hoped she had 
enjoyed all the gaieties of town since her arrival. “I have seen 
everything, your majesty, worth seeing in London except a 
coronation,” was the maladroit rejoinder. What could the king 
say other than, “ Dear madame, I would willingly die to gratify 
you, but we must wait a little longer, I fear.” The gossip diaries 
chronicle nothing, so perhaps the king said nothing, but allowed 
the gaucherie to fall gently into oblivion. Edgeworth tells the 
story of an earl marshal, who at a coronation, when the king 
found fault with some part of the arrangements, could only 
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excuse himself with, “Please, your majesty, I hope it will go 
better next time.” 

Even judges sometimes fail to forecast the full purport of what 
they are saying. Serjeant Arabin, without any taint of Irish 
blood, said many surprising things in passing sentence on 
prisoners at the bar. He has been known to say, “It is in my 
power to transport you for a period very considerably beyond the 
term of your natural life, but the Court in its mercy will not go 
so far as it lawfully might go.” He once even offered a prisoner 
“a chance of redeeming a character that he had irretrievably 
lost.” Judge Graham, raised to the bench in 1800, was so polite 
that he would address one found guilty of burglary as “ My 
honest friend, you are found guilty of felony, for which it is my 
painful duty,” &c. (Red Book, 24, 9). 

Payne Knight, poor man, committed suicide. Rogers says in 
his ‘Table Talk’ (p. 204), that he would come to him of an 
evening shortly before his death, and tell him how he loathed 
existence. The drug he had recourse to was the strongest 
prussic acid; to this Rogers appends the remark, “I under- 
stand he was dead before it touched his lips.’ Compared with 
such despatch as this a stroke of lightning may be called dilatory. 

Here we may refer to the Irishman’s cure for suicide. He 
considered that the true way to stop it was to make it capital, 
and punishable by death (Grose, ‘ Olio,’ 196). 

Watts say in his ‘ Logic,’ that “ A guinea is pure gold if it has 
in it no alloy.” There are very few guineas of this sort, and such 
a coin would be quite unfit for the wear and tear of circulation ; 
but even if there were, the phrase pure gold might easily introduce 
a bull, for it would none the less be filthy lucre, which is about 
as consistent as Dr. Jekyll’s description of Edward Hyde as a 
man who “alone in the ranks of mankind was pure evil.” Every- 
thing seems to tend and trend to a besetting confusion of this 
kind. Fuller, in his ‘Life of Berengarius the Reformer,’ says 
that he would suffer no woman to come near him, not because the 
sex were in any way displeasing to him, but that he had such 
adversaries to guard against that it was requisite to cut off all 
occasion of suspicion. Fuller’s quaint comment is that in such a 
case overmuch wariness is only a becoming caution, for that, “if 
it be not too much it will be too little.” There you have the 
very form of a bull, a contradiction in terms, but not the spirit of 
one, because Fuller is evidently conscious of what he is saying 
and in the liveliest manner possible, A metaphor and a bull are 
close akin, for Johnson’s definition of the former will go a good 
way towards describing the bull. He says a metaphor is “ the 
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application of a word to an use to which, in its original import, it 
cannot be put.” 

Thomas Carlyle, in his ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ contradicts his 
own statement, whilst he notifies of that book that “some 
omissions will also appear in this edition.” Thus it is that bulls 
multiply as you look for them. In Greek and Latin and in all 
the tongues upon earth it occurs, and seems to be not a lapsus 
lingux, sed linguarum omnium lapsus, a shadow, as it were, 
inseparable from the substance of the speech of man. Even the 
minstrel of Ulysses cannot get along without it. See what 
he says: “ Self-taught am I, and the god puts all mamner of lays 
into my heart.” The black bull has set its hoof upon him here 
in the poverty of forecast. Were his lays inspired? Then he 
was not self-taught. Even plodding John Stow will have it that 
Gresham at the Royal Exchange laid “ the first foundation-stone, 
being of brick.” 

Baker, in his ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ talks of a marble gravestone 
as being erected to Mrs. Manley, the playwright, and supposed 
author of the first volume of the ‘ Turkish Spy.’ Now she lived on 
Lambeth Hill with the Tory printer, Alderman Barber, till her 
death, and was then buried in the middle aisle of St. Bennet, Paul’s 
Wharf. The slab of marble erected to her memory must therefore 
have been laid flat. Granger, in his ‘Biographical History,’ 
gives an account of several curious portraits of Queen Elizabeth, 
under which her history is summarised in eight or ten lines 
of letter-press; one of the points set forth is that she overthrew 
“the Spanish invincible navy.” An Irish gentleman, to whom 
this was pointed out, replied that he could not see that they were 
invincible, for all they succeeded in doing was to lose almost every 
ship that put ont to sea, showing, as the French say, that there 
is nothing sure in war but the uncertainty of it. When Derrick 
condoled with an Irish gentleman upon the recent death of his 
father, “It is what we must aJl come to if we only live long 
enough,” said the Irishman. The idea, however, is no more 
Irish than French, for when a Frenchman had built his chateau 
and completed the chapel to it, he called together his children 
and said, ‘‘J’espere que nous y serons tous enterrés, si Dieu 
nous préte vie.” 

The famous classic of Thetford, E. H. Barker, in his Reminis- 
cences, relates a curious story of this sort. A man argued 
the moon to be more really serviceable than the sun. “ For,” 
said he, “the sun shines only in the daytime, when he is not 
wanted at all, but is not like the moon that lights you at night.” 

Dr. Isaac Watts, the man of logical mind, puts something a 
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good deal like a bull into his lyric on England’s three great 
salvations—the Armada, Gunpowder Plot, and King William 
III.’s accession. One of the verses runs thus: 


“ Beneath the senate and the throne, 
Engines of hellish thunder lay; 
There the dark seeds of fire were sown, 
To spring a bright but dismal day.” 


The contradiction here arises from too bold an ellipsis. In a 
poem on true courage, this oddity occurs: 


“Souls alone 
Are heirs of dying worlds.” 


The words are incongruous but not funny. One is harassed 
with a lingering notion of probate duty, A rather striking bull 
occurs in the ‘Double Falsehood,’ by Louis Theobald, He 
describes one of the characters to be such as that 


* None but himself can be his parallel.” 


But whether the man himself can be so paralleled or not, the 
passage can, for in Seneca’s ‘ Hercules Furens,’ the same thing is, 
said of Hercules: 


“Queris Alcide parem ? 
Nemo est nisi ipse.” 


Do you need a parallel to Alcides? It can be nobody but 
himself; it is not very likely that the parallel was known to 
Theobald, but if so he is a most pithy translator. Still on much 
slenderer ground than this the cry of plagiarism has been raised. 
What follows almost is still stranger, for John Andrews, the 
learned Bishop of Aleria, who did so much for the early printers 
and their art, used to affix elaborate epistles to the works brought 
out by his protégés. That on Livy is particularly elaborate 
(‘ Beloe, Anec.,’ iii. 283). Livy he thinks to be Herculem merito 
Historiarum. Livy says he, growing enthusiastic, not only excelled 
other writers, but also even far surpassed himself; sed seipswm 
quoque longe antecellit. He is not only his own parallel, but his 
alacrity is such that he leaves himself behind in the race, and 
runs away from his own shadow, or his own spirit from his own 
body. “Have you any brothers and sisters?” “No,” said 
Dominiant—* Alas! I have no brothers but myself” (Edge- 
worth, 72). 

Edgeworth tells us of a great Irish orator who was silenced 
in the House of Commons with inextinguishable laughter 
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for merely saying, “I am sorry to hear my honourable friend 
stand mute.” Laughing at this he appears to consider as highly 
disrespectful to the Irish nation. He regards it as a trivial error 
to attribute to the ear what belongs to the province of the eye 
to take cognisance of. Probably if the orator had said, “I am 
sorry to see my honourable friend stand mute,” the House of 
Commons would have been Hibernian enough to accept it simply 
because the phrase has grown current. Yet it is just as foolish 
as the other, for you can no more to see a man stand mute, than 
you can hear him. Silence and muteness are nothing, and there- 
fore not objects at all of the bodily senses. This incident may 
serve to show how poor a thing is language, how nearly its best 
expression stands allied to nonsense, how requisite it is, so only 
that the meaning be conveyed to another mind, that wise men 
should accept it frankly without a quibbling on the phrasing. 
“What is a vacuum, Dr. Butters?” was asked by a Parliamentary 
Committee. ‘A vacuum, sir? why, a vacuum is a place full of 
emptiness.” The committee laughed, the wise men of Greece 
would very likely have bowed their acquiescence in silence, seeing 
at a glance that the illiterate Butters knew very well what 
he was talking about. 

Alderman Curtis once said that his barber’s epigram took him 
but three hours to produce extempore. 

We have now seen Cesar and Johnson and Pope Sixtus V. 
punning ; Seneca, Rogers, John Stow and Serjeant Arabin making 
bulls, and we shall find greater men still doing the same thing 
before we haye done. A bull may show ability momentarily at 
fault, but no fool ever yet made a good bull. A good bull is 
often a capital thought slightly phrase-damaged, or as Lamb 
described Coleridge to be, “an archangel spoilt in the making.” 
This I take to be the best phrase that ever fell from the lips of 
that felicitous stutterer. 

Edgeworth’s apologetic anxiety betrays the Hibernian on 
tenter-hooks, It is a sort of liturgical prayer raised by him 
continually against “ the sin that doth so easily beset us.” 

Shakspere talks of making “assurance doubly sure.” Now if 
a man look strictly into this, it is as arrant nonsense as “to 
bolt a door with a boiled carrot.” But before we rule it so, ask 
yourself the further question, is it an expression you would expect 
to fall from the lips of any fool of your acquaintance? It is true 
there are not a few mistakes that only thinking makes, but then 
a man must be a thinker before he can make them. 

Castlereagh was much laughed at for saying that he hoped 
certain gentlemen would not turn their backs upon themselves. 
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Tn one sense (to adopt a bull with our eyes open) it is nonsense ; 
but in another it is full of truth. Take but one instance: every 
turn-coat in a fashion turns his back upon himself, at any rate 
what was his back ; so that a turn-coat’s back may almost be said 
to be like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, “ in two places at once.” A bull, 
when you come to think of it, is a mischievous thing, whether it 
cecur in grammar or in rhetoric. It is like the proverbial bull 
in a china-shop, and is only less mischievous because our 
porcelain is worth more than men’s words are generally. Nearly 
everything we do or say allies itself to a bull. What is chiaroscuro 
in painting but a bull? A pianoforte is a bull in music, a kind of 
double-action instrument that somewhat resembles Georgina’s 
story of the man who, about the weight of the pig, said, “ After all, 
it did not weigh as much as I expected, but somehow I never 
thought it would.” Swift relates a story as of Anthony Henly’s 
farmer, who, when dying of an asthma, said, “ Well, if I can get 
this breath once out, I’ll take care it shall never get in again.” 

Horace Walpole, when busily insisting upon our deterioration as 
medallists from the high standard of the ancients, remarks that 
“from our coins our retrograde progress in science is evident.” 
Much of our modern progress consists of a persistent retreat from 
excellence, and “ retrogress ” ought to be used in place of progress, 
and will be introduced, no doubt, if conceit should some day allow 
us to take any account of the direction in which we are going. 
From Walpole it is clear that we English can fall into a bull 
nearly as well as theIrish, but there is little sport in our bull-biving. 
In our Liturgy we get “ whose service is perfect freedom.” Again, 
when it is remarked that the seeds of the Gospel have been 
watered with the blood of the saints, it becomes very clear that 
the bull and the metaphor have blood relations. Augustus Hare, 
in his admirable ‘ Walks in London,’ says of our metropolis that 
it “is always moving into the country, and never arriving there.’ 

Sir Thomas Hayes, City Chamberlain at the time of the Rye House 
Plot, said that the citizens put themselves in a state of defence, for 
they did “ not know but that to-morrow morning they might all rise 
with their throats cut.’ Dr. Burney’s definition of music is that 
“ music cannot be described,” and a good many other things seem 
to be in precisely the same case. It is as good as the French “je 
ne sais quoi,” to indicate a subtle delicacy or excellence that baffles 
elucidation by words. 

Dr. Martin Lister, in his famous ‘ Journey to Paris,’ in 1699, 
speaking of the danger of the wooden houses in London, says 
that when a man goes to sleep here “he lies like a dead Roman 
upon a funeral pile, dreading some wneapected apotheosis.” It is 
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not every Irishman who can compress two bulls into one sentence. 
In Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia’ we come upon the line: 


“Took up his slate of ox-red sandal-wood.” 


Addison, in allusion to the fecundity of Congreve’s wit, and 
his too lavish brilliancy, closes with this perfect bull—perfect, 
that is, if it had been unconscious, and not, as it is, intentional— 


“He had more pleased us had he pleased us less.” 


Coleridge says of puns, “‘ these are best when exquisitely bad.” 
Perhaps the same is true of bulls, that they would only be made 
worse by being made better. 

An Irishman, exhibiting the rapacity of the clergy, said, “ Be 
the farmer never so poor, they’ll make him pay their tenths 
whether he can or no.” Somebody remarked to an Irishman that 
absentee landlords were diminishing in Ireland. “Diminishing, 
sir?” said he; “why, the whole country is full of them!” 
The remark is a bull as well as the answer? Is there 
any great difference between this and what Adschylus says of 
death, that it is “the healer of irremediable woes”? Or what 


does the reader think of Trumpet-major Charles Bonniot, who 
wrote to Napoleon III. ?— 


“Srrze,—J’ai contracté sous votre cher oncle deus blessures mortelles, qui 
depuis 38 ans font l’ornement de mon existence, l’une 4 la cowpe droite et 
autre &@ Wagram. Si ces deux anecdotes vous paraissent susceptibles de la 
Légion d’honneur, j’ai bien celui de vous remercier i l’avance. Madame 
Bonniot sera sensible 4 cette amabilité de votre part. 


“ CHARLES Bonniort, trompette-major.” 


In Hayward’s ‘Diary of a Lady of Quality,’ which was the 
substance of a journal kept by Miss Frances Williams Wynn, 
there occurs a curious Latin bull in an epitaph (p. 343): “Tlle 
quidem plenus annis abiit; plenus honoribus, illis etiam quos 
recusavit.” (‘He died full of years, and full of honours, even of 
those which he refused to accept.”) Here we are on the very 
water-line of sense and nonsense; a man can hardly be said to 
possess what he refuses to accept, and yet, to push aside the 
honours and distinctions of this world as being things scarce 
worth the holding, may do a man more honour than the honours 
themselves could confer upon him. Antoina de la Salle, long 
before Madame de Staél, had described Jove in his day by a 
brilliant contradiction us cet égoisme & deux. De Staél herself 
describes enlightened men as being, by their thoughts, con- 
temporary with future ages. “Ils sont toujours contemporains 
des siécles futurs par leur pensées.” ‘Born before his time” 
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is our phrase, and implies that he ought to have been 
the contemporary of posterity. He has done something, by 
anticipation, for that posterity which Sir Boyle Roche refused to 
benefit ; his shrewd remark was, “ Why should we do anything 
for posterity? What has posterity ever done for us?” This 
may be less logical, but is more humorous far than what Simon 
had said long before: “ Adieu, postérité! Je ne te connais pas.” 
The question here arising is one for a casuist to unravel, whether 
the word adieu thus employed does not constitute a bull. Cana 
man bid farewell to a thing that has never been present with him, 
and with which, consequently, he has had no acquaintance? Can 
things part that never yet have met? “ You have forfeited your 
conscience,” said one man reproachfully to another. “I never had 
one,” was the rejoinder, which seems efficiently to rebut the 
accusation. 

In this connection ought to be read Swift’s “Dedication to 
Prince Posterity” in his ‘Tale of a Tub. He was ever most 
proud of his accuracy as a writer, and could not endure to be 
taken for an Irishman by anything that came from his lips or 


pen. He has, however, contrived to publish a bull in his first 
Drapier’s Letter : 


“Therefore I do most earnestly exhort you, as men, as Christians, as 


parents, and as lovers of your country, to read this paper with the utmost 
attention, or to get it read to you by others.” 


“This,” says Ferrier, in his ‘Illustrations of Sterne’ (i. 80), 
“is the jest-book story of the Templar over again, who left a note 
in the keyhole of his door directing the finder, if unable to read, 
to carry it to the stationer at the gate, now Messrs. Butterworth’s, 
to read it for him. Grose relates the following for a fact: that 
in May, 1784, a bill was sent from Ireland for the royal assent 
relating to franking. One clause enacted that any member who, 
from illness or any other cause, should be unable to write might 
authorise another to frank for him, provided that, on the back of 
the letter so franked, the member give under his hand a full 
certificate of his inability to write. Professor Ferrier refers to 
Ralph’s ‘ History of England, in which a party of Irishmen on 
the side of James II. are appointed to fortify a pass against the 
advance of the English troops. When the work was completed, 
it was discovered they had set up the stockades the wrong way 
about, so as to secure the pass against themselves. Few bulls 
are so solidly constructed as this. Ferrier thinks this to be the 
most extraordinary of all blunders. 


The reader will kindly compare it with the following, which 
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was only not perpetrated like the above because it was impossible 
to do so. In the bill for pulling down the old Newgate at Dublin, 
employing the old materials, and rebuilding it on the same site, 
it was enacted that, to avoid useless expense, the prisoners should 
remain in the old Newgate till the new one was finished (Grose, 
‘Olio,’ 204). 

Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Court Suburbs, suggests (i. 219) a 
practical -bull, and says that we may next hear of an artist who 
gets “a stammering man to sit for a portrait of Moses, because 
the great law-giver had an impediment in his speech.” It would 
not be historical painting this, but in virtuosi-slang it might be 
called perhaps a “ conversation piece.” 

An Egyptian proverb, however, runs, “ The mother of foresight 
looks backward.” This made an Irishman ask whether a mother 
could turn her back on her own progeny. Of course it means that 
by looking backward, and interrogating the past a man may arrive 


at shrewd guesses concerning the future. He may scrutinise 
keenly the past— 


“Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


But this is hardly an instance in which a proverb expresses the 
wisdom of a nation. 

Some one within earshot of an Irishman happened to say that 
Shakspere died on the day of his birth. “By the mother of 
Ireland!” said he, “Shakspere was the man for a good day’s work 
thin; a janius that could turn out Hamlet and all the rest of it, 
complayte, in an ephemeral twenty-four hours deserved to live 
afterward at his aise for iver and iver.” If it were true that 
the Irish enjoyed the sole privilege of making blunders such as 
these, we might say of them what Scaliger said of the Italians, 
“There are none stupid in Italy” (‘Bk. Tab. Talk,’ ii. 31), 
or we might rightly repeat of them what Caraccioli applied to 
the Neapolitans, “ Fools are not born under these skies.” Sotto 
questo cielo non nascono ciocchi. All the world seems to conspire 
at times to express itself in words that are contradictory. To 
enjoy ill health is an accepted phrase, and is analogous to 
what the classic Racine says in Andromaque (vy. 5):— 


“Grice aux Dieux! mon malheur passe mon espérance.” 


Racine is well backed in practice by the great authority of 
Virgil. ‘“ How could I hope for this so great a grief?” 


“ Hune ego si potui tantum sperare dolorem.” 
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The natural tendency to contradiction when men are labouring 
to express their ideas forcibly is amusingly shown by Warner 
in his ‘ Recollections. He knew an energetic preacher who 
made frequent use of this expression, ‘“ What I mean by an 
upright man is a downright honest man.” This reminds one of 
what they did at Westminster Abbey, where they buried Ben 
Jonson perpendicularly, but it was head downwards. So that 
rare and upright Ben became honest downright Ben. Dr. 
Maclaine describes the letters of William III. as being “ in- 
conceivably clear.” 

One of the incongruities of speech falls to the lot of Paley, 
who would permit his daughters to go to parties, but one must 
always stop at home to rub him for rheumatism if required. 
“This,” he said, “taught them natwral affection.” Probably 
quite as much so as his book teaches us natural theology. 
Reporting on the condition of Cotton House in Westminster, Wren 
says that “for a substantial repair it would have to be taken down.” 

It is said that a French soldier, stationed at a picture gallery, 
had strict orders to allow no one to pass without first depositing 
his walking-stick. A gentleman came with his hands in his 
pocket. The soldier, taking him by the arm, said, “ Citizen, where 
is your stick?” “I have no stick!” “Then you will have to 
go back and get one before I can allow you to pass.” As this 
man read his orders, the intention was that, as a preliminary to 
inspecting the gallery, everybody was to deposit a stick—not that 
those who had a stick should not be allowed to carry it with 
them into the gallery. A German lady, in writing to borrow 
money of her sweetheart, is said to have made the following 
ingenuous allusion in her postscript: “Iam so thoroughly ashamed 
of my request, that I sent after the bearer of this note to call 
him back, but he had got already too far on the way.” 

Captain Patrick Blake, Grose says, heard some young officers 
talking irreverently about religion; at length they mentioned the 
devil ludicrously. He jumped out of his chair and insisted on 
their leaving off such indecent discourse. ‘ By Jasus,” said he, 
“ the devil is an improper subject for your mirth, gentlemen, being 
the fourth person of the Trinity.” There is also a story told of 
an Irish gentleman who wanted to learn of an eminent singing 
master, so he inquired the terms. “Two guineas for the first 
lesson,” said the maestro, “and for as many as you please 
afterwards a guinea each.” ‘Oh, bother the jirst lesson,” said the 
inquirer, “let us commence with the second.” 

“Tim, do you snore when you are asleep?” said an American. 
“No, never, for I lay awake one whole night on purpose to see.” 
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The analogue to this occurred to Porson once at a dinner-party 
where Captain Cook became the topic of the moment. “ An ignorant 
person,” as Timbs tells the story, wishing to contribute his mite, 
said to the professor, “ Pray, was Cook killed on his first voyage?” 
“T believe he was,” said Porson, “ but he did not mind it much, 
but immediately entered on a second.” 

As to “an ignorant person,” one is reminded by it of Lamb 
and the exciseman whose bumps he wanted to feel, from the 
man’s having put a question to one of them. “Sir, do you 
think Milton a great man?” This is always put down to 
stupidity ; it might be that, or nervousness, or sarcasm; for 
doubtless our exciseman had heard many strange opinions 
expressed in that company which were clean contrary to those 
held by the stupid world in general, and he might have wished 
to hear whether they entertained the opinion of Milton’s genius 
that the stupid world in general pretends to hold of a man whose 
books they practically know nothing about. The “ignorant 
person” sitting next to Porson could only have felt bashful 
surely, and talked this fatal nonsense rather than say nothing to 
his colossal neighbour. 

Commercial advertisements are not free from bulls. A new 
washing-machine was advertised with the heading of “ Every 
man his own Washerwoman.” Beecham cannot advertise his pills 
without a bull. He says that if “ Beecham’s Pills, St. Helens” are 
not on the Government stamp, they are a forgery. Imagine a charge 
of forgery for not having copied a signature. The advertisement 
writer next time should be put through a course of the pills to 
clear his head before he sits down to address the public. In the 
Times obituary, of all places, there occurred a complete bull on 
the 2nd December, 1879, thus : 


“On the Ist Dec., at 3 Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, Col. William 
Burney, K.H., one of the very few survivors of the Peninsular and 
Waterloo, in his 88th year.” 


Here we have the dead man represented as a survivor. When 
people publish things of this sort, they remind one of the Irishman 
who said of himself, “I ama very stupid animal; I only know 
what I know, and of that only half.” 

Ireland, in his ‘ Confessions,’ talks of “stamping the signet of 
invalidity” upon certain papers. These are fine words to bring a 
blunder out of. The Irish often give you a lively, rampant, 
humorous bull, like the sprightly spurning animal of a Spanish 
bull-fight, whilst English and other bulls seem to come from the 
commonplace brain of calves that are being driven to market at 
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East Thickley. Sheridan, however, puts it the other way about, 
saying that his countrymen always have the potato in their 
brain—thus, “Please, your honour, we know there’s nobody 
in it, but who knows how many may come out?” He declared 
that Kelly would ask him to scrape for him whilst he was 
knocking at the door, and that Kelly used to say of his play- 
house, “ The house is chuck-full, how much fuller it will be when 
the king comes to-morrow!” An Irishman also said to him, 
‘* Had I been killed by the fall, who would have maintained me 
for life?” We have already shown that judges can make bulls 
on the Bench; but the British Apollo, 1740, pretends that the 
term is derived from Obadiah Bull, an Irish lawyer practising in 
London in the reign of Henry VII. who was famous for such 
utterances. It may interest some reader to be reminded that the 
Papal rescript is called bulla, from the seal affixed, the material of 
which was of lead. Wedgwood says it is a bubble, and so called 
from the noise. Bullive is to bubble or boil—really a hot drop 
of lead; so that to fulminate a Papal missive becomes highly 
appropriate. Long before artillery of bouches a feu was perfect, 
the Pope fired leaden bullets and brought kings down with them. 
The word of the Lord is as a two-edged sword, but the word of 
his vice-general was a once irresistible projectile of lead. Had he 
kept it to gold, as the earliest bulls were, there would have been 
many to serve it still in England. If it comes from Bodda or 
BovAyn, which means a decree, as Moreri declares, with much 
probability, then Mr. Wedgwood boiling, boils over. But human 
decrees may be bubbles nevertheless. The omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment is like the infallibity of Rome. 

The Spectator in 1886 gave some striking illustrations of Irish 
humour and the use of the English language. The master was 
giving to a labourer a glass of whisky, and doing so, said, “ You'll 
remember, Corney, that every glass you take is a nail in your 
coffin.” ‘Well, your honour,” says Corney, “may be, as you 
have the hammer in your hand, you’d just drive another home.” 

It would appear from the following interesting anecdote that 
an extraordinary surprise or a startling personal experience may 
throw the mind into a condition to ejaculate naturally something 
very much resembling a bull. Charles II., out hunting one day, 
got separated from the hunt and entered the cottage of a cobbler 
for refreshment. The man gave him bread and cheese and began 
to talk about the king, expressing much anxiety to see him. 
“Mount behind me,” said his guest, “and I will show him to 
you.” “But how shall I know him?” “Why, the king will be 
the only one covered.” By this time they had come up with the 
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nobles, and the cobbler looked about for the king. He found 
soon that he alone and the king had their hats on; so rising to 
the occasion, he tapped the king on the shoulder, and said, “I 
think it must be either you or I, sir.” 

This happy confusion of the cobbler about his own identity 
suggests the story of the individual who accosted his friend with 
‘‘At a distance I was unable to recognise who you were; as you 
came nearer I thought it was you, but now I see it is your 
brother.” 

Grose relates that Caulfield, meeting Mr. Thomas Sandby, said, 
“My dear Sandby, I’m glad to see you. Pray is it you or your 
brother?” It was a Spaniard who remarked ingeniously, 
that an author should always write his own index, let who 
will write the book. Edgeworth relates the story of an 
English shopkeeper who did pretty well in the direction of 
the bull proper when, to recommend the durability of some 
fabric for a lady’s dress, he said, “ Madam, it will wear for 
ever, and make you a petticoat afterwards.” This is quite equal 
to the Irishman’s rope which had only one end, because the other 
had been cut away. Take, again, the rhyming distich by 
Caulfield on the Highland roads constructed by Marshal Wade: 

“Tf you had seen these roads before they were made, 
You'd have lift up your eyes, and blessed Marshal Wade.” 
(Grose.) 

When a friend condoled with Pat in tribulation, telling him to 
bear up, for that life was only a dream, “ Ah,” said Pat, “ that’s 
very good of your honour to comfort me, and it would only that 
I’m so often thrubbled with waking to the uncomfortable facts.” 
There was an old commentator, whose works are forgotten now, 
who praised the divine goodness for always making the largest 
rivers flow hard by the most populous cities. There was a 
Frenchman, we find from the Longueruana (122), who said 
angrily, when told that the king had sent to Rome to buy 
antiques, “ Why can’t we make them here for ourselves ?” 

A contributor to Notes and Queries said that Peter Cun- 
ningham’s ‘ Letters of Walpole’ was the only complete edition, 
“though by no means what that gentleman might have 
made it.” 

One of the funniest absurdities of expression seems to have 
been elicited from the superfine politeness of a foreign corre- 
spondent of our Royal Society. In writing to them, he speaks 
of the earthquake that had the honour to be noticed by 
them. How gratifying to the earthquake, say of Lisbon, to 


find its efforts and great exertions thus appreciated by science. 
VOL. XCII. 2 
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Guizot, in his French synonyms, repeats the neat distinction 
drawn by Girard: “On est dne par disposition d’esprit, et 
ignorant pas défaut d’instruction.” Hearing the Sphinx men- 
tioned in company, an Irishman whispered into his friend’s ear, 
“The Sphinx! Who is that?” “A monster, man.” “Och, a 
Munster man: I had no idea he was of Connaught.” 

In his chapter on Practical Bulls, Edgeworth is himself very 
amusing. He declares, in his helter-skelter way, although he has 
been dealing largely with Irish bulls all along, that he has not 
been successful in finding Irish bulls, but he will now look for 
them in conduct, for (although he has not proved so) “the Irish 
may be said to act as well as utter bulls.” He adds sarcastically a 
hope to “ find them unmatched by the blunders of all other nations.” 
To establish this he produces three instances. But his argument 
constitutes a bull in itself, for only one is Irish; the second is 
English; the third is Hyder Ali’s, and therefore Indian. His 
Irish one is capital. In the Rebellion they were very angry with 
a banker, so they collected all his notes that they could get 
together, and in dire revenge made a bonfire of them. That 
evening the banker was heard praying fervently in the bank 
parlour for his enemies, who had done for him what his best 
friends had never thought of doing. 

We will now give a few specimens from great authors, and so 
close. We have shown that Homer can nod into a bull. 
So our Victor Hugo; for when the delegates of Paris work- 
men returned from the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, they 
sent him an invitation, which he refused, being busy with 
his ‘Appeal on behalf of Servia:’ still in his empressement to 
serve liberty and the cause of insubordination everywhere, he 
telegraphed his sympathy to them in an epigrammatic confusion 
of epitaphs—saying he sent them “a grasp of the hand from the 
bottom of his heart ” (potgnée de main). Pope says that “ Homer 
has swallowed up the honour of those who succeeded him.” Shall 
we call this a Papal bull? In the very name Roman Catholic, 
Milton finds a Papal bull: 


** And whereas the Papist boasts himself to be a Roman Catholic, it is a 
mere contradiction, one of the Pope’s bulls, as if he should say universal 
particular, a catholic schismatic” (Milton ‘On True Religion,’ p. 562. 
Fletcher’s Ed.). 


But there is another bull in Pope’s essay on Criticism : 


“When first young Maro in his noble mind 
A work t’ outlast immorlal Rome designed.” 


Was it not the grand mot of Napoleon by which he expressed 
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his petitesse that he had banished the word impossible from the 
French dictionary—much as he cut England out of his map of 
Europe? But both the word and our island remain unexpunged 
in every other edition. The islanders, too, performed the quite 
impossible feat of overcoming his Invincibles. Dumont tells us 
that Mirabeau esteemed the word impossible to be foolish. “ Never 
use,” he said to his secretary, “that foolish word again in my 
presence.” Like Mirabeau himself, Napoleon appropriated ideas 
whenever they suited him. In this case he only plagiarised a 
plagiarist : you cannot wrong such a one. 

Lord Chatham, in a fit of the gout, received one of the admirals 
in his sick room only to be told that to get the required expedi- 
tion afloat was “impossible.” “It must sail, sir, this day week,” 
was the eagle-eyed man’s fire-flashing reply. As he rose from his 
chair, the beaded perspiration bursting from his forehead with 
the agony caused him as he firmly planted the gouty foot upon 
the floor, and suiting the action to the word, added, “I trample 
on impossibilities.” He fell back fainting, but he conveyed his 
lesson, and the fleet sailed. If all orators could follow up 
words with actions so intense as this, their art would grow 
respectable. Chatham in this, and in much else done by him and 
said, is the only perfect orator perhaps that men have ever known. 
Demosthenes may have surpassed him in words, and Cicero in 
wit, but in action, which the old men set such store by, 
Chatham is first and alone. Chatham in action is a god compared 
with them; for by action they understood sculpturesque and 
histrionic propriety of pose only. Our Chatham bent words and 
action in his own person to heroic deeds. This is to be a man, 
and not that helpless word-pattering machine that telephones the 
voice and views of other men back to them, which commonly is 
called an orator. That immoral character cultivating persuasion 
to get applause out of it will preach “ downwards” if the multi- 
tudinous swine turn but the snout to the easy bent that leads 
them to destruction. 

Reynolds, in his eulogium, 1783, embalming the memory of 
G. M. Mozer, the academician, writes, “ He may truly be said 
in every sense to have been the father of the present race of 
artists.” This reminds one of Charles II., who, when they told 
him that he was called the “father of his people,” laughed, and 
said that “he was indeed of a good many of them.” 

Locke, in his “Essay concerning Human Understanding,” 
puts out a very curious argument on personal identity, wherein 
one of the semi-absurd suppositions is, “If Socrates and the 
present Mayor of Queenborough agree that they are the same 
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person.” How the two could agree to a proposition so foolish 
we need not discuss. But as Socrates has been so long 
dead, the only witness to the agreement, we may be sure, was 
Locke’s “ present Mayor of Queenborough ;” and if he chooses, on 
Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, to assert that he is the same 
person as Socrates, we shall feel inclined to say that he is the first 
person in the world who has proved Socrates to be an ass. 
Milton abounds with bold contradictions : 


“Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark wnbottomed infinite abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way?” 


Again we read : 
“Yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible.” 


Or when in Samson Agonistes we read : 


“ As in a land of darkness, yet in light, 
To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And buried; but O yet more miserable, 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave.” 


When Campbell wrote his Irish ballad of ‘ O'Connor’s Child ”— 
better, as they say, than any Irishman ever wrote—he became so 
truly Hibernian as to glide into the perpetration of an unconscious 
bull, He puts this line into the mouth of a blind man, “Nor 
refused my last crust to his pitiful face,” which, by the nature 
of the case, he could not see. 

Swift had been told that his beadle at St. Patrick’s was a poet, 
Seward tells us, so the next day being the 5th November, 
the Dean sent for him and insisted that he should make some 
verses on it, and this was the result, apparently impromptu :— 


“To-night’s the day, I speak it with great sorrow, 
That we were all to have been blown up to-morrow.” 


Whilst referring to the bulls of very great men, let us not 
forget Mr. Dillon’s recent perpetration, in which, speaking of 
his friends, he said that “they had seen themselves filling 
paupers’ graves.” This, as was noticed at the time, rivals the 
masterpieces of Sir Boyle Roche, one of which was, “ Why, 
Mr. Speaker, honourable members never come down to this 
House without expecting to find their mangled remains lying on 
the table.” 

C. A. Warp. 
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Che Congress of Vicnra. 


“ Aprés une longue guerre, 
L’enfant ailé de Cythére 
Voulut en donnant la paix 
Venir & Vienne au congrés. 
Il convoque en diligence 
Les dieux qu’on put réunir, 
Et par une contredanse 
On vit le congrés s’ouvrir!” 


Tue graceful lines with which the Prince de Ligne welcomed the 
opening of the congress of 1814 well express the nature and spirit of 
that assembly. It was not merely a convention for the settlement 
of certain political questions. It was rather a grand united display 
of exultation on the part of the old European dynasties at the down- 
fall of Napoleon; a kind of saturnalia in which the votaries of 
reaction met together to celebrate their return to power. The 
Congress of Vienna therefore surpassed all previous international 
gatherings, not only in the rank and number of its members, but in 
the gaiety and splendour that attended their deliberations. There 
were present the Emperors of Austria and Russia; the Kings of 
Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, and Wiirtemburg; fifteen other sovereigns 
and six mediatized princes from the smaller Statesof Germany. All 
the other European States, save Turkey, which took no part in the 
congress, were represented by their most eminent statesmen. Among 
the non-royal visitors were the two most celebrated diplomatists 
of the time, Talleyrand and Metternich; Pozzo di Borgo, the 
bitterest of Napoleon’s enemies, so well known later on as Russian 
ambassador at Paris; Capo d’Istrias, subsequently President of 
Greece; and the great and good man, whose work has had such an 
influence on the history of Germany, Karl von Stein. But the 
above list conveys little idea of the galaxy of rank and talent then 
assembled at Vienna. Nearly all the sovereigns and statesmen 
present were accompanied by their wives, families, and official suites ; 
and it was to the presence of these latter that the social brilliancy 
of the congress was mainly due. 
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As entertainer-in-chief to the distinguished crowd, the Emperor of 
Austria first demands a brief notice. There was little in the 
appearance of Francis to arouse interest or inspire loyalty. In 
figure he was small and spare with stooping shoulders; his face was 
very long, with shrunken features and cold blue eyes surmounted by 
a narrow forehead. His expression, which never changed, was one 
of listless indifference. The man’s nature was too dull, his con- 
sciousness of rank too ever present to allow disaster or success to 
draw from him a sign of emotion. Francis had been badly educated, 
and his intellectual capacities were very low. He took no interest 
in the work of government or the details of policy. Of art, literature, 
philosophy, he knew nothing. Admirers have fondly recounted how 
this lord of many nations spent his leisure time in making varnished 
boxes and bird-cages. He liked mechanical toys, and in his model 
of a feudal castle at Laxenburg were dummy sentinels and dungeons, 
the mimic prisoners in which wrung their hands and groaned by 
clock-work. He was fond of gardening, and would work for hours 
at favourite flower-beds ; and he had some slight practical know- 
ledge of natural history. His one political idea was a fanatical 
belief in the virtues of absolute monarchy. “The people,” he used 
to say, “I know nothing of the people, I only know of subjects!” 
Lenient in other cases, he never pardoned a political offender. But, 
though the whole policy of the Austrian Government during his 
reign was one of blind repression, there was nothing in the manner 
of Francis that bespoke the tyrant. With the cunning that 
frequently marks very dull men, in his relations with his people he 
affected the extremes of simplicity and good nature. One day in 
every week he received private petitions from any of his lieges who 
chose to present themselves. He talked to them familiarly about 
tueir private affairs, instructed one how to deal with a scape-grace 
sun, advised another about the marriage of a flighty daughter. This 
sham geniality gained its object to the full. The Austrian nobility, 
intellectually the most backward class in Europe,* looked on their 
Emperor as a true chip of the old Hapsburg block; and the un- 


* See, among other witnesses to this effect, Lord Dudley’s ‘ Letters to 
the Bishop of Llandaff’ “A great nobleman here (at Vienna) is in 
general a dull, ill-informed, and very debauched person, which is all 
natural enough, considering his wealth, his want of a career of honourable 
ambition, and his dignity, which enables him to trample with impunity 
upon those decencies which are held indispensable in a better regulated 
society.” The women, says Lord Dudley, were very superior to the men. 
“Prince Metternich’s daughter, who was a year or two ago married to 
Count Esterhazy, very properly began his education by destroying 
his numerous and valuable collection of tobacco pipes and by teaching 
him to read.” 
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thinking multitude vociferously saluted him with the title of Father 
Francis. He preserved his indifferent attitude through all the 
excitement of the congress. Metternich could be trusted to do his 
best for the Austrian interests; and Francis contented himself 
with acting the part of a figure-head, a sort of incarnation of 
patriarchal virtue, before which all men might bow down in 
grateful adoration. 

Very different to Francis was the Emperor of Russia, Alexander I. 
The tall, strong figure; the broad, handsome face; the kindly, 
smiling eyes made up a personality as charming as it was noble. 
In social intercourse Alexander’s manners were perfection. 


“The Emperor Alexander,” says a contemporary observer, Count 
Lagarde, “ was adored by those who enjoyed the honour of his intimacy ; 
and the simplicity of his manners, together with his easy politeness and 
gallantry, won all hearts in Vienna.” 


It is to be feared that Alexander’s personal graces were more to 
be commended than his political character. On his accession men 
had hailed him as a knight-errant; before he had been long on the 
throne they had learnt to revile him as a Greek of the Lower 
Empire. 


“ Alexander’s assistance,” wrote the Prussian Gneisenau after the treaty 
of Tilsit, “is as ruinous to the country he affects to protect, as the attack 
of the enemy, and he winds up by sharing in the spoil taken from his 
unfortunate ally.” 


In fact, the Muscovite Bayard was quite ready to break the most 
solemn engagements if his own advantage could be thereby secured. 
Moreover, though he on certain occasions showed a bias towards 
generosity and enlightenment, this was only in cases where his own 
interests were not concerned. On the entry of the allies into Paris 
in 1814 he restrained the fury of Bliicher and compelled Louis X VIII. 
to grant a liberal constitution to his subjects. But he never intro- 
duced any reforms into his own dominions, and his foreign policy 
was one of consistent aggression. At the congress Alexander, to 
the secret amusement of those who had found him out, tried hard to 
maintain his favourite character of protector of the oppressed. The 
German patriot Stein and the Greek patriot Hypsilanti were both 
to be counted among his intimates. Noticing also that Eugene 
Beauharnais, ex-viceroy of Italy, stepson of Napoleon, was rather 
coldly received at Vienna, he specially attached himself to that 
person, rode with him in public and singled him out for conversation 
at dinners or receptions. 

Alexander came to Vienna with the Russian Empress Elizabeth, 
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the Grand Duke Constantine and the Grand Duchesses Maria and 
Catherine; he was attended by an enormous suite and a full military 
staff of nine generals and a host of minor officers. He plunged with 
delight into all the amusements of the congress. To the ladies 
especially he paid great attention. They with one accord dubbed 
him “ The handsome Emperor,” in return for which compliment he 
drew up an amusing list of the reigning branches of the congress. 
“La beauté coquette” was represented by Caroline Szechenyi ; “la 
beauté triviale,” by Sophie Zichy ; “la beauté étonnante,” by Rosina 
Esterhazy; “la beauté céleste,” by Julie Zichy; “la beauté du 
diable,” Countess Sauerma ; and “la beauté qui inspire seule du vrai 
sentiment,” by Gabriella Auersperg. 

The third great European sovereign present at Vienna was 
Frederick William, King of Prussia. A simple-minded, peace-loving, 
conscientious man, he had the misfortune to be born in an age in 
which his good qualities could only prove his ruin, Married when 
young to the beautiful Louise of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, for the first 
nine years of his reign he had lived a life of ideal happiness. The 
young king and his lovely wife, we are told, used to spend the 
most delightful days together reading sentimental novels. Em- 
bowered in a romantic paradise, intrigue and war had no attraction 
for Frederick William. Once when the Tsar Paul pressed him very 
hard to join a coalition against France he quite lost his temper. “I 
will be and will remain neutral,” he said; “and if Paul compels me 
to go to war, it shall be only against himself.” But the doom came 
in 1806, and with the disaster of Jena the glory of Prussia seemed 
departed for ever. Frederick William had to fly from Berlin and 
take up his residence at Kénigsberg for three gloomy years. 
But the worst was still to come. In 1809 his beloved Louise, 
whose pure bright figure shines like a star through that age of 
brutal force and bare-faced selfishness, was taken from him; and in 
spite of the great change subsequent events made in his political 
fortunes there was a shadow on his life for all time. A tall, grave 
figure with a solemn face rarely lightening with a smile, he was out 
of place amidst the gaieties of the congress. Men of the world made 
cruel sport of his attempts at sociability. ‘The King of Prussia’s 
disposition,” says the satirical Nostitz, “is rather tender and sensitive, 
and he shows a very romantic feeling for Julie Zichy. The lady 
now knows by heart in what manner the troops are drawn up on 
parade at Potsdam, how the Prussian army was formerly dressed, and 
how it is dressed at present; in return for which she regales her 
royal admirer with sublimity and religion. These conversations 
often last whole evenings, in confidential but apparently very gloomy 
téte-a-tétes,” 
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Of the other monarchs present little need be said. The King of 
Denmark, the wit of the congress, was a small pale man, with fair 
hair and aquiline features. His cheerful manners and amusing 
conversation made him a universal favourite. ; The elderly King of 
Bavaria, of heavy build, with a dall, surly face, looked like a stout 
German farmer. The King of Wiirtemburg made up for the small- 
ness of his dominions by the colossal bulk of his person. His stay 
at Vienna was cut short owing to an unfortunate incident. So 
enormous was his development that in all the dining-tables at home 
he had a semicircular space cut out, to enable him to sit down to his 
meals with comfort. It seems that no preparation had been made 
for him in the Austrian court dinner-tables. One night a great 
banquet was given to which he was invited. In the course of the 
meal some remark was made which the king construed as a slight on 
himself. Wild with rage he jumped up with such suddenness that 
the table, caught by his protuberant bulk, was overturned, and all 
the dishes, plate, glass and decorations were hurled upon the floor 
with a fearful crash. His majesty fled from the room pursued by 
shouts of laughter, and left Vienna that very night. 

All the royal personages, with their families and most important 
officials, were lodged in the Imperial palace. Francis also provided 
each of his guests with a superb state carriage, drawn by from two 
to eight horses, according to the rank of the visitor. No less than 
three hundred of these equipages, painted green and richly decorated 
with gold or silver designs, had been specially built for the occasion. 
To every carriage were attached outriders, guards of honour, and 
the necessary servants. 

The native nobility, the foreign ambassadors, and the leaders of 
the financial world vied with one another in the splendour of their 
receptions. Atan entertainment given by the Jewish banker, Baron 
Arnstein, in the middle of winter, the reception rooms were lined with 
fruit trees, specially imported for the occasion from the most distant 
countries, so that the guests might pluck their dessert from the 
branches. Every kind of amusement was devised to enliven the 
monotony of these entertainments. Tableaux vivants were very 
popular. Isabey, attached as court painter to the French legation, 
gave his advice regarding the details of costume and the disposal of 
light and shade. Another form of recreation much in vogue was the 
charade. A ludicrous description of one of these is given by Dr. 
Bright, an independent visitor to Vienna during the congress, “The 
word which was determined on was ‘ jumeaux.’ Some of the actors, 
coming from their retirement, began to squeeze a lemon into a glass, 
calling the attention of the company very particularly to it by 
their action, thus representing the syllable ‘ju.’ Others came 
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forward imitating the various maladies and misfortunes of life, thus 
acting the syllable ‘meaux.’ Then, finally, tottered forward into 
the circle an Italian duke and a Prussian general, neither less than 
six feet in height, dressed in sheets and leading strings, a fine 
bouncing emblem of jumeaux!” Gambling, though not pursued with 
such frenzy as in the decade immediately preceding the French 
Revolution, was still a very prominent feature in social life; and 
there was a great deal of it at the congress. 

But the chief amusement of the great world, the chief business of 
the congress, was dancing. People danced on every occasion and at 
every place. Every court dinner, concert or reception ended with a 
ball. Private balls, both plain and fancy dress, took place every 
night. On these occasions the monarchs themselves danced, not in 
the luxurious waltz, which would have been too familiar, but in 
more slow and stately measures, such as the polonaise. It became 
the fashion also for the most exalted personages to patronise the 
great public balls given in the Apollo Saal, and attended sometimes 
by 10,000 persons. No wonder serious people looked grave, and 
when they thought of the utter stagnation of public business in the 
midst of all this revelry, murmured with the Prince de Ligne: “ Le 
congres danse, mais il ne marche pas.” 

Owing to the season of the year, open-air fétes rarely took place. 
On the 18th of October, however, the anniversary of the battle of 
Leipzig, a great banquet was given in the Prater to 16,000 soldiers. 
The Emperor Francis presided at a special table and proposed three 
toasts, “the Visitors,” “the Generals,” and “the Allied Armies.” 
Each toast was accompanied by salvoes of cannon and tremendous 
cheering from an immense crowd of spectators. Occasionally the 
whole court drove out on sledges to the emperor’s villa at Laxenburg. 
The sledges, many of them carved into fantastic shapes, were drawn 
by richly caparisoned steeds, their heads surmounted by nodding 
plumes. They were preceded by a band of music and escorted by 
the emperor’s guards, At nightfall the whole party returned in 
similar state by torchlight, the procession being much appreciated 
by the loyal Viennese. Great court battues also took place on the 
neighbouring imperial estates. These, however, were very tame 
affairs. The members of the imperial family and a few exalted 
guests sat in a semicircle with attendants behind them to load their 
guns. The game, which mainly consisted of hares, rabbits, foxes, 
and occasionally a wild boar, was then driven in front of them. The 
general body of spectators sat on a platform behind the shooting 
party to applaud their prowess. The ladies of the imperial family 
always took part in the battues, the empress’s skill with her gun 
being very remarkable. 
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All the chroniclers of the time are full of a wonderful entertain- 
ment—“ the most extraordinary spectacle ever witnessed in modern 
times,” a friend of Lagarde called it—styled a “ carrousel,” which 
took place in the beginning of December. It was a sort of assault- 
at-arms held in the imperial riding-school. The number of spectators 
was limited to a thousand, all specially invited by the court. The 
seats at one end of the building were reserved for the royalties. 
Those at the other, for the patronesses of the féte, twenty-four 
young ladies of the highest families in Vienna, chosen specially for 
their beauty. They were divided into four companies, distinguished 
by the colour of their mantles, one being black, a second scarlet, 
a third crimson, and a fourth blue. The competitors, attired in 
antique Spanish dress, were similarly divided into corresponding 
bands. The main body of spectators consisted of the chief members 
of the Austrian aristocracy and the corps diplomatique. Among 
those who attracted most attention were Prince Esterhazy, in a hussar 
uniform entirely embroidered with the finest pearls and diamonds, 
valued at four million florins ; and Lady Castlereagh, tremendous as 
usual in tawdry finery, but specially conspicuous on this occasion 
with her husband’s Order of the Garter worn as an ornament in her 
hair. The entertainment resembled the military tournaments of our 
own day, and consisted of tent-pegging, lemon-slicing, and riding at 
the ring. It concluded with a quadrille on horseback, in which all 
the competitors took part, accompanied by their squires. Every 
one then proceeded to the palace, where a great banquet and ball took 
place. 

Besides those officially concerned therein, the congress attracted 
crowds of visitors from every country. Vienna during the winter 
of 1814 became a sort of rendezvous for the European aristocracy. 
They thronged to the Austrian capital, partly to share in the 
gaieties of the congress, partly to congratulate one another that the 
bad times were over at last. Owing to the extraordinary changes 
of the last twenty-five years, friends who had been separated for 
many a long day were now able to meet again and talk over their 
vicissitudes. Some who at the beginning of the period had been 
wealthy French nobles were now penniless adventurers, earning a 
precarious living as underlings in the service of some foreign state. 
Others, especially military men, had prospered beyond their wildest 
dreams. General Tettenborn, of the Russian staff, was an example 
of the latter. In 1809, after the marriage of Napoleon with Marie 
Louise, he had been sent to the Austrian embassy in Paris as 
military attaché. “I need not enter into any detail of the gay life 
I led in Paris,” said he in a naif confession to Lagarde, “ France 
was then in the zenith of her prosperity and glory, and the Austrian 
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embassy enjoyed the marked favour of the court. Amidst the 
universal revelry, I unfortunately neglected to balance my expendi- 
ture with my receipts. My creditors became impatient, and I soon 
found that the only means of extricating myself was to quit the 
scene of temptation.” However, this proved to be the beginning of 
greatness. Tettenborn returned for a time to his regiment, then 
stationed in an Austrian village, where life was very dull. When 
therefore war broke out between France and Russia, the young 
soldier, like a true condottiere, offered his sword to the Tsar. He 
distinguished himself greatly in the campaign of Moscow. His first 
stroke of luck was the capture of Napoleon’s military chest, “a 
considerable part of its contents falling to his lot by way of reward.” 
He was given the command of Hamburg after the expulsion of 
Davoust ; and so high was the value set on his services that at the 
end of the war he was raised to the rank of general, and received an 
estate in Westphalia valued at 40,000 florins a year. It is pleasant 
to notice that Tettenborn’s first act on coming into his good fortune 
was to pay his creditors in Paris to the full. 

Few of those present at Vienna had gone through such a strange 
career as the Countess Rosalie Rezewoffski. Her mother, Princess 
Lubomirski, had at the time of the French Revolution been resident 
in Paris. Rashly remaining there during the Reign of Terror, she 
had been arrested as a spy and placed in the Conciergerie. After a 
hasty trial she was condemned and executed, leaving behind her, 
alone in the French metropolis, a daughter, Rosalie, aged five. The 
orphan found a protectress in the kind-hearted Citoyenne Bertot, the 
prison laundress. 

At last peace came in 1801. Numerous foreign visitors began to 
appear at Paris, and among them was Count Rezewoffski, brother of 
Princess Lubomirski, eager to discover the secret of his sister’s fate. 
He obtained full information as to her arrest, imprisonment, and 
execution. But the authorities of the Conciergerie had lost sight of 
Madame Bertot, and he was unable to discover the slightest trace of 
his niece Rosalie. One morning, however, while crossing the 
courtyard of his hotel, he met a young girl carrying a basket of 
linen. She bore such a striking resemblance to his dead sister that 
the count was amazed. He hurriedly demanded her name, and was 
delighted to receive the hoped-for answer—Rosalie. He then 
accompanied her to the dwelling of the Bertots, where he thanked 
the astonished laundress for her kindness to his niece. On returning 
to Poland with Rosalie, he took Madame Bertot and her children 
with him. The boys were educated at Wilna at his expense and 
received commissions in the Polish army. The girls, richly dowered 
by the count, were wedded to Polish gentlemen. Rosalie herself, on 
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coming to years of discretion, married her cousin, the younger 
Count Rezewoffski. 

Perhaps the most significant examples of capricious fortune were 
to be found in the ex-empress of the French, Marie Louise, and her 
little son, the young Napoleon, or, as he was styled in Vienna, the 
Prince of Parma. Having placed herself under the protection of 
her father after Napoleon’s abdication, Marie Louise had come to 
Vienna with her child. She lived very quietly in the suburbs, at 
Schénbrunn, and took no part in the festivities of the congress. 
Marie Louise had inherited her father’s cold heart and apathetic 
mind. She seemed in no way upset by the sudden change in her 
position, and was quite content to sit at home playing duets with 
Baron Neipperg, with whom she subsequently contracted a mor- 
ganatic marriage. Her little son was naturally an object of intense 
interest. Visitors to the congress crowded to Schénbrunn to see 
him. He was a lovely child, with fair complexion, and silky 
golden hair falling in curls upon his shoulders, and charmed every- 
body by his gentle ways and artless prattle. 

One of the best known characters in Vienna at this time was 
Field-Marshal the Prince de Ligne. Born in 1735, of an old and 
wealthy Belgian family, Charles Joseph, Prince de Ligne, had 
entered the Austrian army in 1752. He served with great credit 
through the Seven Years’ War, and was made a major-general at the 
coronation of Joseph II. in 1780. He then entered the Russian 
service, and held a command at the storming of Oczakoff in 1788. 
He was a great favourite with the Tsarina, Catherine II., and 
accompanied her in her celebrated journey through the Crimea. In 
1789 he resumed his duties in the Austrian army. He received the 
rank of field-marshal in 1808, and was also colonel of the regiment 
of Trabans. The Prince de Ligne was one of those persons who, 
though of independent character, have a natural genius for winning 
the esteem of sovereigns. A great traveller, he was equally welcome 
at Versailles, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. To a noble bearing and 
unsullied reputation he added the possession of great literary 
abilities. His mélanges littéraires are as conspicuous for extent 
of knowledge as for perfection of style. According to Madame de 
Stiiel, he is the only foreigner who has ever become a model to 
French writers in their own language. Though in his eightieth 
year, he was still remarkable for his fondness for society. He 
assiduously attended all the festivities of the congress, and was 
much in request owing to his knowledge of the world, and his skill 
as a raconteur. He loved the companionship of young men, and used 
to give them much advice, of the kind that would now be termed 
jin de siecle. “Enjoy your youth while it lasts,” he used to tell 
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them, “and adopt as your maxim, carelessness till twenty-five, 
gaiety till forty, and philosophy to the end of life.” 

In the beginning of December, while the congress was still in full 
swing, he caught achill which confined him to hisroom. Erysipelas 
set in, and the doctors were compelled to inform him that his time 
was come. The Prince de Ligne received the dread summons as 
gaily as he would have accepted an invitation to a dance or a 
challenge to a duel. ‘No one will be sorry,” he remarked, “to 
relieve the monotony of pleasure by the funeral of a field-marshal.” 
He drew up a dissertation in which fourteen reasons were given for 
not fearing death. He spoke approvingly of Petronius Arbiter who, 
“wishing that his death should be as voluptuous as his life, 
commanded soft music to be played, and fine poetry to be recited to 
him in his last moments ;” and died on December 13th in the arms 
of his friends. His obsequies were celebrated with full military 
state, and in spite of the sincere regret felt for him, his kindness in 
providing society with so imposing a spectacle at that identical time 
was universally acknowledged. 

As might have been expected, the list of visitors to Vienna 
included many persons whose social position and private character 
were not quite faultless. So brilliant a reunion of rank and wealth 
afforded a rich hunting-ground for adventurers of every kind. 

The most singular of these was a certain George Aide, “ ex-prince 
of Mount Lebanon.” He was the son of an Armenian merchant, 
settled at Constantinople. The latter, in return for a rich donation 
to the Catholic monastery of Mount Lebanon, had received from the 
Pope the Order of the Golden Spur. He sent his son George to 
Vienna to study European languages and perfect himself in the 
details of commerce. But these possessed little attraction for the 
young man’s aspiring mind. Nature had intended him to shine in 
the great world, and he was resolved to obey its promptings. Soon, 
therefore, after his arrival at Vienna, he assumed the title of 
Prince of Mount Lebanon; and by dint of a handsome face and 
figure, a fixed air of calm assurance, and an extraordinary promptness 
to avenge the slightest insult by an appeal to arms, he at length 
obtained a footing in Austrian society. After some time he 
received a summons home. On arriving at Constantinople he 
explained to his father the absolute impossibility of his ever 
settling down to a commercial life, and obtained leave to travel. 
He first visited Palermo, where he made friends with the Hon. 
Frederick North, son of the Earl of Guildford. From Sicily, 
armed with letters of introduction to various members of the 
English aristocracy, he passed to London. He there obtained a 
great reputation as a leader of fashion. At last his father refused 
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any longer to answer his inordinate demands for money, and the 
Prince of Mount Lebanon found himself compelled, like Napoleon 
after the burning of Moscow, to beat a retreat. His genius 
naturally led him to Vienna, where the congress was now in full 
swing. He here met an old friend, Mr. Merry, who introduced him 
to the English ambassador, Lord Castlereagh, with whom he 
became very intimate. He had by now dropped his title of prince, 
but by the exercise of his old arts still retained his position in 
society. ‘There were few functions of the congress in which he did 
not take a prominent share. But he was coldly received, except at 
the English Embassy, and the Prince de Ligne, when introducing 
him to Madame de Stiel, slyly whispered: “Je vous présente un 
homme qui n'est pas présentable.” George Aide returned to 
England after the congress and married an heiress, Miss Collier. 
After his marriage he went to Paris, where he was shot in a duel, 
caused solely by his own rudeness, by a M. de Bombelles. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a single short essay to 
recount even the names of all the striking characters whom Vienna 
gathered within its walls during the winter of 1814. It remains 
to say a few words about the political work of the congress. To 
one fresh from the heroism and bloodshed of Leipzig, the transition 
to the tinsel glories of Vienna is like the farce succeeding the 
tragedy. “Never,” says Lagarde, “had such important and 
complicated interests been discussed amidst so much gaiety and 
dissipation.” The universal frivolity penetrated to the political 
deliberations of the congress. Called on to settle the affairs of 
Europe after a period of unprecedented upheaval, the assembled 
statesmen knew of no modes of action save intrigue and chicanery, 
of no political ideal save the equilibrium of dynastic interests. As 
time passed on, and the diplomatic wrangle grew worse and worse, 


people began to wonder for what purpose the congress had met 
at all. 


“ All the base passions,” wrote Stein to his wife, “seem to be unchained 
to destroy our hopes and throw us back into new complications. . . . It is 
now the time of littlenesses and mediocrities; they all turn up again, and 
re-occupy their old place, and those men who have risked their all are 
forgotten and neglected.” 


For this state of things no one was more responsible than 
Prince Metternich. That light-hearted genius had received the 
post of Austrian States-Chancellor (prime minister) in 1810. 
Possessed of a graceful figure, a winning address, and a pair of 
fascinating blue eyes, Metternich was in his youth the very model 
of a gay Lothario. He laid the foundation of his greatness by a 
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marriage with the unlovely daughter of the all-powerful Kaunitz, 
in 1795. At Dresden, whither he was sent as Austrian Envoy in 
1801, he surpassed all his competitors in gallantry. As Austrian 
Ambassador at Paris in 1806 he won the heart of Caroline Murat. 
At a time when politics and society were synonymous, the 
recommendations of his fair admirers greatly contributed to his 
advancement. But he also possessed an acuteness, vivacity and 
perseverance which, in the actual dearth of all first-class statesmen, 

amply justified his appointment to the highest post in the Austrian 
Empire. Metternich always held that in public affairs the only 
thing to be dreaded was failure. He disliked men of solid attain- 

ments. Zeal, patriotism, public spirit, were to him things to be 
sedulously avoided, save as means to an end. Metternich did not 
possess the constructive talents of Kaunitz. He had no sympathy 
with the generous ideals of Count Philip Stadion. But he was 
never capable of the colossal cynicism of his successor, Prince 
Felix Schwartzenbarg ; and in the attainment of a definite purpose 
by purely diplomatic methods he has never been surpassed. 
Metternich never had any real antipathy to France, with which he 
wished Austria to be allied, as a counterpoise to Russia. He 
therefore strongly supported the marriage of Napoleon with Marie 
Louise. His policy after the defeat of Napoleon in Russia, in its 
superb selfishness, its indifference to all side issues, and its masterly 
use of Napoleon’s own errors, is a triumph of diplomatic genius. 
Now that the war was over, Metternich’s position was assured. To 
his subtle mind the confusion of the congress was a matter of 
congratulation. Delighting in mystification and finesse, he loved 
to steer his way through its shoals and eddies, and found in the 
universal jealousy and distrust a fit field for the exercise of his 
skill. 

From an artistic point of view it is to be regretted that the 
political exigencies of the congress placed Talleyrand on his side. 
A passage at arms between these two great adversaries would have 
been of surpassing interest. In spite of his long service under the 
Empire, ‘Talleyrand’s offers had been readily accepted by Louis 
XVIII There was something unearthly in the ex-bishop’s glassy 
stare and sardonic humour. “Talleyrand will never die,” Pozzo di 
Borgo used to say, “parceque le diable en a peur.” Good Miss 
Berry drew her virtuous skirts close together when she met him. 





“Talleyrand! Could you see him!” she writes in her diary. “Such a 
mass of moral and physical corruption as he appears in my eyes, inspires 
me with sentiments so far from those with which I look up to great minds 
and great exertions, that I should be very sorry to be obliged to express 
what I feel about him.” 
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The Allied Powers had hoped to completely exclude France from 
the most important deliberations. But Talleyrand soon forced them 
to acknowledge her as an equal. The course of events increased his 
influence. The King of Saxony, in return for his alliance with 
Napoleon, had in 1807 received the Polish provinces of Prussia 
under the designation of the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw. In 1809 he 
had received a further accession of territory at the cost of Austrian 
Galicia. It was now proposed by Russia and Prussia that he 
should be punished by being deprived of his dominions; Saxony 
going to Prussia, the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw to the Tsar. This 
scheme was resolutely opposed by Metternich, who gained the 
support of the English Ministers. Talleyrand was delighted at the 
discord in the allied camp. He secretly inflamed the growing 
animosity which would naturally result in making France the arbiter 
of Europe. When the division was complete, he threw in his lot 
with Austria and England. But he did more than offer them 
material aid; he gave them a war-cry. Stein had passionately 
demanded the confiscation of Saxony as a retribution for her king’s 
gross treason to the German nation. Talleyrand now declared 
that the French Revolution had inaugurated a struggle between 
Legitimacy and Jacobinism. The defeat of the Revolution in the 
person of Napoleon implied the triumph of Legitimacy. To rob a 
lawful king of his dominions therefore would be a fatal return to 
revolutionary principles. It is characteristic of the congress that 
Talleyrand’s theory was only applied to cases where his special 
interests were concerned. ‘The unhappy heir of Gustavus IV. 
vainly demanded his help towards restoring him to the throne 
of Sweden. But Bernadotte’s treachery towards Napoleon had 
been of too great service to the Bourbons to be overlooked ; and 
the lucky French marshal was left in undisturbed enjoyment of 
his thirty pieces of silver. 

The interest of the congress soon began to centre round the 
question of Saxony. Long and furious were the conferences 
between Metternich and the Tsar. Alexander, impatient of 
opposition, told everybody that the Austrian Minister was a 
miserable red-tapeist. He sneered at him in public, and exclaimed 
quite loud one day, in his hearing, “I despise a man who does not 
wear a uniform!” The English and Austrian Governments, with 
the assistance of Talleyrand, drew up a secret treaty, by which they 
bound themselves to go to war against Russia and Prussia, unless 
the two latter abated their demands. ‘The treaty was sent to 
Paris for the French king’s consideration. Suddenly, in March, 
1815, Napoleon returned to France. Louis XVIII. had to post off 


to Belgium in such desperate hurry that he left the treaty behind 
VoL. XCII. 2. 
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him at the Tuileries. Napoleon, hoping to still further increase the 
dissension among the allies, gave it to the Russian envoy in Paris, 
who forwarded it to Vienna. Great was the astonishment of 
Alexander when he discovered that the hospitable Francis had for 
the past few weeks been making careful preparations for war 
against him. He immediately sent for Metternich, and confronted 
him with his handiwork. The versatile States-Chancellor, for 
once in his life, was dumfoundered. But it would have been 
madness to quarrel when Napoleon was about to burst into 
Belgium at the head of 120,000 men. Alexander threw the 
treaty into the fire, promised never to refer to the subject again, 
and extended his hand to the exposed plotter in an affecting but 
hypocritical reconciliation. It is, however, almost certain that 
the return of Napoleon only prevented the congress ending in a 
general European war. The diplomatists were now compelled to 
conclude their differences. In June, 1815, Napoleon was finally 
crushed at Waterloo. In September the Holy Alliance was 
formed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The last touches 
were given to the new map of Europe, and the golden age, as 
Alexander fondly deemed it, at last began. 

Of the settlement made by the congress of Vienna not a 
vestige remains. From the cataclysm of the last twenty-five years 
the sovereigns and statesmen who met together in the winter 
of 1814 had learnt nothing. The apostles of reaction, their object, 
so far as any object shines through the gloom of mutual distrust, 
was to restore the old state of things, and establish guarantees for 
its continuance. The Revolutionary Epoch had seen the birth of 
two great ideals, liberty and nationality. A system which affected 


to ignore them both contained within itself the seeds of its own 
ruin. 
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Weavfaring in the Quercy. 


Autnovau the last days of May had come, the Alzou, usually dry 
at this time, was running with swift, strong current through the 
vale of Roc-Amadour. There had been so many thunderstorms 
that the channel was not large enough for the torrent that raced 
madly over its yellow pebbles. I lingered awhile in the meadow 
by the stream, looking at the rock-clinging sanctuary before 
wandering in search of the unknown up the narrow gorge. 

In a garden terraced upon the lower flank of the rock, the 
labour of generations having combined to raise a soil there deep 
enough to support a few plum, almond, and other fruit-trees, a 
figure all in black is hard at work transplanting young lettuces. 
It is that of a teaching brother. He isa thin grizzled man of 
sixty with an expression of melancholy benevolence in his rugged 
face. I have watched him sitting upon a bench with his arm 
round some little village urchin by his side, while the children 
from the outlying hamlets, sprawling upon a heap of stones in the 
sun, ate their midday meal of bread-and-cheese and buckwheat 
pancakes that their mothers had put into their baskets before 
they trudged off in the early morning. I have noticed by many 
signs that he is full of sympathy for the young peasants placed in 
his charge. Yet with all his kindness heis melancholy. So many 
years in one place, such a deathly-dull routine of duty, such a 
life of abnegation without the honour that sustains and encourages, 
such impossibility of being understood and appreciated by those 
for whose sake he has been breaking self upon the wheel of mor- 
tification since his youth, have made him old before the time and 
fixed that look of lurking sadness in his warmly human eyes. 
What heroism hidden from the sight of the world! 

There are few problems more profound than that of the courage 
with which men like him continue their self-imposed penal- 
servitude, until they become too infirm to work and are sent to 
die in some refuge for aged fréres. They have accepted celibacy 
and poverty, so that they may the better devote their lives to the 
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instruction of children. They have no sacerdotal state or ideal, 
no ecclesiastical nor social ambition to help them. They must be 
always humble; they must not even be learned, for much know- 
ledge in their case would be considered a dangerous thing. Their 
minds must not rise above their work. They guide dirty little 
fists in the formation of pot-hooks, and when they have led the 
boy’s intelligence up a few more steps of scholarship the end is 
achieved. The boy goes out into the world and refreshes his 
mind with new occupation ; but the poor brother remains chained 
to his dreary task, which is always the same and is never done 

And what are the wages in return for such a life? Food that 
many a workman would consider insufficiently generous for his 
condition, a bed to lie upon and clothes which call down upon the 
wearer the sarcasms of the town-bred republican youth. What a 
land of contrast is France ! 

There are three brothers here, but this one, the eldest, is the 
head. Others come and go, but he remains. Most of his spare 
time is given to the garden. When the eight o’clock bell begins 
to dance he will leave his lettuces and perch himself on his little 
platform behind his shabby old desk in the dingy schoolroom, 
which even in the holidays cannot get rid of its ancient redolence 
of boys. The school-house, now so much like a prison, was once 
a mansion, and the most modern part of it is of the period which 
we should call in England Tudor. A gothic doorway leads into a 
hall arched and groined, the inner wall being the bare rock, as is 
the case with most of the houses at Roc-Amadour. A gutter cut 
in the stone floor to carry off the drippings formed by the conden- 
sation of the air upon the cold surface shows that these half-rock 
dwellings have their drawbacks. 

I leave the strange pile of buildings called Roc-Amadour and 
take my way up the valley. Nature has now reached all that can 
be attained in vernal pride and beauty here. In a little while 
she will have put on the care-worn look of the southern summer. 
Many a plant now in splendid bloom, animated by the spirit of 
loveliness that presides over the law of reproduction, will soon be 
casting its seed and bringing its brief destiny toa close. Now 
all is coquetry, beauty, andravishment. The rock-hiving »ees, un- 
conscious instruments of a great purpose, are yellow with pollen 
and laden with honey. They find more, infinitely more, nectar 
than they can carry away. The days are long, and every hour is 
full of joy. But already the tide is at the turn. The nightin- 
gale’s rapturous song has become a lazy twitter; the bird has 
done with courtship ; it has a family in immediate prospect, if not 
one already screaming for food, and the musician has half lost his 
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passion for music. It will come again next year. How swiftly 
all this life and colour of spring pass away! So much to be 
looked at and so little time. 

This narrow strip of meadow that winds along the bottom of 
the gorge is not the single tinted green ribbon it lately was. The 
light of its verdure has been dimmed by the light of flowers. The 
grass mounts high, but not higher than the oxeye daisies, the 
blue racemes of stachys, the mauve-coloured heads of scabious, the 
bladder-campions, the yellow buttercups and hawkweed. The 
oxeyes are so numberless in one long reach of meadow that a 
white drapery, which every breeze folds or unfolds, seems to have 
been cast as light as sea-foam upon the illimitable forest of stems. 
The white butterflies that flutter above are like flecks of foam on 
the wing. Elsewhere it is the blue of the stachys and the spiked 
veronica that rules. Deeper in the herbage other races of flowers 
shine in the fair groves of this grassy paradise, and every blossom, 
however small, is a mystery, a miracle. Here is the star of 
Bethlehem, wide open in the sunshine and showing so purely 
white amidst the green, and there is the purple fringe-like tuft of 
the weird muscari. Along the banks of the stream tall, lilac- 
purple stock-like flowers rise proudly above the grasses. They 
belong to the hesperis or dame’s violet, a common wild-flower in 
this valley, but a garden one in England. Upon my left is the 
abrupt stony slope of the gorge. Between it and the meadow 
are shrubs of yellow jessamine starred with blossom. But the 
stony steep that dazzles the eyes with the sun’s reflected glare 
has its flowers too. Nature, in her great passion for beauty, 
even draws it out of the disintegrated fragments of time-worn 
rock, whose banks would otherwise be as stark and dry as the 
desert sand. Lightly as flakes of snow the frail blossoms of the 
white rock-rose lie upon the stones. If the spring were not so 
late, they would have vanished ere now under the scorching sun. 
Then there are patches of candytuft running from white into 
pink, crimson flowers of the little crane sbill, and spurges whose 
floral leaves are now losing their golden green and taking a hue 
of fiery brown. 

An open wood, chiefly of dwarf oak, and shrubs like the way- 
faring tree, the guelder rose and the fly-honeysuckle, now 
stretches along the opposite side of the gorge. Here scattered 
families of columbine sent forth a glow of dark blue from the 
shadowy places; the lily of the valley and its graceful ever-bowing 
cousin, the Solomon’s seal, show their chaste and wax-like flowers 
amidst the cool green of their fresh leaves ; and the monkey-orchis 
stands above the green moss and the creeping geraniums, like a 
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little rocket of pale purple fire just springing from the earth 
towards the lingering shreds of storm-cloud that are melting in 
the warm sky. 

In a few weeks what will have become of all this greenness and 
beautiful colour of flowers? The torrid sun and the hot breath of 
summer will have burnt up the fair garment of spring, and laid 
bare the arid sternness of the south again. The nightingale still 
warbles fitfully in the green bushes, but the raven perched up 
yonder upon the stark rock, croaks like a misanthrope at the quick 
passing away of youth and loveliness. What sad undertones, 
mournful murmurs of the deep that receives the drifted leaves, 
mingle with the spring’s soft flutings, and all the voices that 
proclaim the season of joy! 

While listening, and day-dreaming, I was overtaken by a man 
and his donkey, both old acquaintances. Every day, except 
Sundays and the great church festivals, when the peasants of the 
Quercy abstain from work, like those of Brittany, this pair were 
in the habit of trudging together side by side to fetch and bring 
back wood from the slopes of the gorge. The ass did all the 
carrying, and his master the chopping and sawing. It was a 
monotonous life, but both seemed to think they were not worse 
off than the majority of men and donkeys. ‘The man was 
contented with his daily soup of bread and water, with an onion 
or a leek thrown in, and a suspicion of bacon, and the beast with 
such herbage as he could find while his master was getting ready 
another load of wood. The man was an old soldier who had seen 
some rough service, for he was at Sedan, and was afterwards 
engaged in the ghastly business of shooting down his own 
countrymen in Paris, But with all this, he was as quiet a tempered 
creature as his donkey, which he treated as a friend. The army, 
he told me, was the best school for learning how to treat a beast 
with proper consideration. 

I asked why. 

“Because,” replied he, “when a soldier is caught beating a 
horse he has eight days of salle de police.” 

Man and donkey having disappeared into a wood, my next 
companion was a small blue butterfly that kept a few yards in 
front of me, now stopping to look at a flower, now fluttering on 
again. Some insects, as well as certain birds, appear to derive 
much entertainment from watching the movements of that 
fantastic animal, man. 

_ Arcadian leafiness and rocky desolation befitting the mouth 
of hell. Grass and flowers on which souls might tread in 
the paradise of the Florentine poet. Stony forms, monstrous, 
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enigmatic, reared like symbolic emblems of defeated gods or the 
worn-out evil passions that troubled old creation before the coming 
of man, and the fresh order of spiritual and carnal bewilderment. 
Why should I go on and seek further amazement, while from the 
lowest to the highest I can read not one of the mystic figures of 
the solitude around me? What is my relation to them and theirs 
tome? Why should that beetle in the grass, upon whose back 
all the colours of the prism change and glow like supernatural fire, 
trouble me with the cause and motive of its beauty? Why should 
yonder rock, standing like a spar of some ship wrecked in a 
cataclysm of the awful past, draw me to it as though it were the 
image of a grand, yet unattainable and blighted, longing of the 
human soul ? 

The gorge became so narrow and the rocks so high that there 
was a twilight under the trees, which still dripped with the rain- 
drops of last night’s storm. Hesperis, columbine, and geranium 
contrasted their floral colours with the deep green of the young 
grass. Some spots of dark purple were on the ground where the 
light was most dim. They were the petals and calyxes of that 
strange flower, lathrea, of the broom-rape family. Each bloom 
seemed to be carried in the cup of another flower. The plant had 
no leaves, for it was a thief that drew its nutriment from the root 
of an honest tree that had struggled upward in the shade of 
strong and greedy rivals, and had raised its head at length into the 
sunshine in spite of them. 

After some difficulty in working round and over rocks that 
barred the passage, I came to a spot where it was impossible to 
follow the gorge any farther. The walls narrowed to an opening 
a few yards wide, where the stream fell in a cascade of some thirty 
feet. I took my midday meal like a forester in the midst of this 
beautiful desolation, and then having found a spot where I could 
escape from the gorge of the Alzou, I climbed the steep towards 
the north. 

Here there was a blinding glare of sunshine reflected by the 
naked stones. Goats looked down at me from the upper rocks near 
the line of the blue sky. WhenI reached the boy who tended 
them, I asked him the way to the road that I wished to strike 
upon the plateau. After staring at me for some time he screwed 
up his mouth and said, “Je comprenais pas frangais, you.” You 
did not apply to me, but to himself; for it means J in the 
Southern dialect. 

Here was a boy unable to speak French, although all children in 
France are now supposed to be educated in the official language of 
the Republic. Such cases are uncommon. In the Haut-Quercy, 
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where patois is the language of everybody, even in the towns, one 
soon learns the advantage of asking the young for the information 
that one may need. 

I found the road I wanted, and also the spot marked on the map 
as the Saut de la Pucelle. The name suggests’a legend, and this 
is briefly the story as it was told to me by the country people. 
Centuries ago a virtuous young woman was persecuted by the 
lord of a neighbouring castle, who was not at all virtuous. One 
day, when she was mounted upon a mule, he gave chase to her on 
horseback. He was rapidly gaining upon her, and she, in agony 
of soul, had given herself up for lost, when, by one of those 
miracles which were frequent in those days, especially in the 
country of Notre Dame de Roc-Amadour, the mule by giving a 
vigorous stamp with one of his hind-legs, kicked a yawning gulf in 
the earth, which he, however, lightly passed over with his 
burden, while the wicked pursuer, unable to check his steed in time, 
perished in the abyss. It is one of those numerous gouffres to be 
found in the Quercy, especially in the district of the Dordogne. 

Here a stream plunges beneath the surface of the earth, to join, 
it is supposed, the subterranean Ouysse, which rises from another 
gulf several miles from this spot. The Saut de la Pucelle is a 
ravine, which, sinking rapidly, becomes a deep, dark, and gloomy 
gully, the end of which is closed by a wall of rock. The stream 
pours down a tunnel-like passage at the base of the rock, with a 
melancholy wail. Where the sides are not too steep they are 
covered with trees and shrubs. 

As I stood amidst the poisonous dog-mercury, under the hanging 
ivy and the hartstongue ferns, watching the stream glitter on the 
edge of everlasting darkness and listening to its death-dirge, I 
pictured awful shadows issuing from the infernal passage and 
seizing the terror-stricken ghost of the guilty horseman. 

I had passed through the village of Alvignac—a little watering- 
place that draws all the profit it can from a ferruginous spring 
which rises at Miers hard by, but otherwise uninteresting, and 
was on the road to Padirac, when suddenly the landscape struck 
me with the sentiment of England. For some hours I had been 
walking chiefly over the stony causse, searching for a so-called 
castle that was not worth the trouble of finding. I had seen 
spurge and juniper, and ribs of rock rising everywhere above the 
short turf, until I grew weary of the sameness. Now, the sun, 
whose ardour was already melting into the tenderness of evening, 
shone upon a broad valley, where the grass stood high in rich 
meadows, separated from other meadows and green cornfields by 
hedges, from the midst of which rose many a tall tree. The 
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blackbird’s low, flute-like note sounded above the shrilling of the 
grasshoppers. 

I entered the little village of Padirac at sundown. The small 
inn where I chose my quarters for the night had a garden at the 
back, where vines in new leaf were trained over a trellis from end 
to end. There were also broad beans in flower, peas on sticks, 
currant-bushes, and pear-trees. It was a quiet, green spot, and as 
I strolled about in the twilight, vague recollections of other 
gardens chased one another, but it would have been hard to say 
whether they were pleasant or sad. My dinner or supper was of 
sorrel soup and part of a goose that was killed the previous 
autumn, and, after being slightly salted, was preserved in grease. 

Lean tortoiseshell cats, with staring eyes and tails like strings, 
kept near at hand, and seemed ready to commit any crime for the 
smallest particle of goose. String-tailed, goggle-eyed, meagre cats, 
that seize your dinner if you do not keep watch over it, and when 
caressed promptly respond by scratching and swearing, appear 
to be held in high favour throughout this district. They are 
expected to live upon rats, and it is this that makes them so savage, 
for although they kill rats for the pleasure of the chase, they do 
not like the flavour of them. On this subject there is a standing 
quarrel between them and society, which insists upon their eating 
the animals that they kill. In order that the cats shall have 
every facility for the chase, holes are often cut in the bottom of 
house-doors so that at night they may go in and come out as the 
quarry moves them. Should any food have been left about, what 
with the rats and the cats, not a trace of it will be seen in the 
morning. 

Being within a mile or so of the Puit de Padirac—that gloomy 
hole in the earth over which might have been written as a 
warning: “Per me si va nella citta dolente,” until M. Marcel 
and his companions proved that it was not the way to the city of 
sorrow, but to a subterranean river, and a chain of lakes that 
could be followed for two miles—I set out the next morning to 
find it. I might have spent hours in vain casting about, but for 
the help of a peasant, who offered, and quite disinterestedly, to be 
my guide. He was an old man, with a very Irish face and eyes 
that laughed at life. But for his language he would have seemed 
a perfectly natural growth of Cork or Kerry. 

Here may be the place to remark that Celtic blood is still pre- 
dominant in the peasantry of Haut-Quercy. The stock of the 
ancient Cadurci appears to have been much less impaired here in 
an ethnological sense by the mingling of races than in the country 
round Cahors. The peasants, generally, have nothing southern in 
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their appearance, although they speak the dialect of the south, 
the idiom of the troubadours. They are scarcely, if at all, darker 
than the English. Most of the eyes are grey or blue, and many 
of the village children have hair the colour of ripening maize. 

We left the fertile valley and rose upon the stone-scattered 
causse where the fetid hellebore, spurges, and juniper were the only 
plants not cropped close to the earth by the flocks of sheep which 
thrive upon these wastes. All the sheep are belled, but the bells 
they wear are like big iron pots hanging upon their breasts. 
Each pot has a bone that swings inside of it and serves as a 
hammer. The chief use of these bells is to prevent the animal 
from leaving its best wool, that of the breast, upon the thorns 
of bushes, 

We have now reached the brink of the pit, which is not bottom- 
less, but looks so until the eye faintly distinguishes something 
solid at a depth that has been measured at one hundred and 
seventy-five feet. The opening is almost circular, with a diameter 
at the orifice of one hundred and sixteen feet. This prodigious 
well, sunk in successive layers of secondary rock, looks as if it had 
been regularly quarried ; but men could never have had the motive 
for giving themselves so much trouble. Water must somehow 
have been the agent, when this land was the bed of the sea. How 
it fills one with awe to look into its depth while lying upon a 
slab of rock that stretches some distance beyond the side of the 
pit! Bushes with twisted and fantastic arms, growing, they or 
their ancestors, from time immemorial in the clefts of the rock, 
reach towards the light, and the elfish hartstongue fern, itself 
half in darkness, points down, with frond that never moves in that 
eternal stillness which all the winds of heaven pass over, to a 
thicker darkness whence comes the everlasting wail and groan of 
hidden water. 

This horrid gulf being in the open plain, with not even a foot 
of rough wall round it as a protection for the unwary, I asked 
the old man if people had never fallen into it. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ but only those who have been pushed by 
evil spirits.” 

He meant that only self-murderers had fallen into the Puit de 
Padirac. “ Pushed by evil spirits.” Perhaps this is the best of 
all explanations of the suicidal impulse. Great thoughts are 
sometimes hidden under the simplicity of rustic expression. He 
told me the story of a man who, having gone by night to throw 
himself into the Puit de Padirac, came in contact with a tough 
old bush during his descent which held him up. By this time 
the would-be suicide disliked the feeling of falling so much, that, 
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so far from trying to free himself from the bush and begin again, 
he held on to it with all his might and shrieked for help. But 
as people who are not pushed by evil spirits give the Puit de 
Padirac a wide berth after sundown, the wretched man’s cries 
were lost in the darkness. The next morning the shepherd 
children, as they led their flocks over the plain, heard a strange 
noise coming from the pit, but their horror was stronger than 
their curiosity, and they showed their sheep how torun. They 
went home and told their fathers what they had heard, and at 
length some persons were bold enough to look down the hole 
from which the dismal sound the children had noticed continued 
to rise. Thus the cause of the mysterious noise was discovered, 
and the man was hauled up with a rope. He never allowed the 
evil spirits to push him into the Puit de Padirac again. 

Having left the pit, we went in the direction of Loubressac, to 
which village my companion belonged. While still upon the 
causse we came to a spot where a small iron cross had been raised. 
The stone pedestal bore this inscription :—“ Souvenir de Héléne 
Bonbégre, morte martyre en ce lieu en 1844, Vieille-Escaze et 
Laval ont fait construire cette croix. Priez pour ces deux bien- 
faiteurs.” 

The old man knew Héléne Bonbégre when he was young, and 
he told me the tragic story of her death on this spot. She was 
going home in the evening, and her sweetheart the blacksmith 
accompanied her a part of the distance. They then separated, and 
she went on alone. They had been watched by the jealous and 
unsuccessful lover, whose heart was on fire. Where the cross 
stands the girl was found lying, a naked corpse. The murderer 
was soon captured and most of the people in the district went to 
St. Céré to see him guillotined. It was a spectacle to be talked 
over for half a century. The blacksmith never forgave himself 
for having left the girl to go home alone, and it was he who forged 
the cross that marks the scene of the crime and sets the wayfarer 
conjecturing. 

‘he peasant changed his ideas by filling his pipe. He smoked 
tobacco that he grew in a corner of his garden for his own use, 
and which he enjoyed all the more because it was “ tabac de con- 
trebande.” He gave me some, which I likewise smoked without 
any qualm of conscience, and thought it decidedly better than the 
tobacco of the régie. He lit his pipe with smuggled matches. 
Had I been an inspector in disguise, I should never have made 
matters unpleasant for him; he was such a cheery, good-natured 
companion. He had brought up his family and had now just 
enough land to keep him without breaking his back over it. He 
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was quite satisfied with things as they were. I did not ask him 
if he was a poacher, but took it for granted that he was whenever 
he sawa good chance. Almost every peasant in the Haut-Quercy 
who has something of the spirit of Nimrod in him is more or less 
a poacher. Those who like hare and partridge can eat it in all 
seasons by paying for it. Occasionally the gendarmes capture a 
young and over-zealous offender; but the old men, who have 
followed the business all their lives, are too wary for them. They 
are also too respectable to be interfered with. 

At Loubressac I took leave of my entertaining friend, but not 
before we had emptied a bottle of white wine together. It was 
a vin du pays, this district having been less tried by the 
phylloxera than others farther south and west. I was surprised 
to find white wine there, the purple grape having been almost 
exclusively cultivated for centuries in what is now the department 
of the Lot. 

In the room of the inn where I lunched there were four beds ; 
two at one end and two at the other. There was plenty of space 
left, however, for the tables. The rafters were hidden by the 
heads of maize that hung from them. The host sat down at the 
same table with me, and when he had nearly finished his soup he 
poured wine into it, and raising the plate to his lips drank off the 
mixture. Objectionable as this manner of drinking wine seems to 
those who have not learnt to do it in their youth, it is very 
general throughout Guienne. Those who have formed the habit 
would be most unhappy if they could not continue it. The 
aubergiste was very friendly, and towards the close of the meal 
he brought out a bottle of his old red wine that he had treasured 
up “behind the faggot.” 

Before reaching this village I had heard of a retired captain 
who lived here in a rather dilapidated chateau, and who was very 
affable to visitors, whom he immediately invited to look through 
his telescope, which, although not a very large one, had a local 
celebrity, such instruments being about as rare as blue foxes in 
this part of the world. Conducted by the innkeeper, I called 
upon this gentleman. The house was one of those half-castellated 
mansions which became scattered over France after the renais- 
sance, and of which the greater number were allowed to fall into 
complete or partial ruin, when the territorial families who were 
interested in them were extinguished or impoverished by the 
revolution. They are frequently to be found in Guienne, but they 
are generally occupied by peasants either as tenant-farmers or 
- proprietors; two or three of the better preserved rooms being 
inhabited by the family, the others being haunted by bats and 
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swallows and used for the storage of farm produce. It suited 
Captain X——’s humour, however, to live in his old dilapidated 
mansion, scarcely less cut off from the society that matched with 
his position in life than if he had exiled himself to some rock in 
the ocean. 

The ceremony of knocking or ringing was dispensed with, for 
the sufficient reason that there was neither bell nor knocker. We 
entered by the open door, and walked along a paved passage, 
which was evidently not held as sacred as it should have been by 

the roving fowls ; looked in at the great dark kitchen, where beside 
' the gothic arch of the broad chimney was some ruinous clock- 
work mechanism for turning the spit, which probably did turn 
to good purpose when powdered wigs and red-heeled shoes were 
worn ; then ascended the stone staircase where there was room for 
four to walk abreast, but which had somewhat lost its dignity by 
the balusters being used for hanging maize upon. Presently we 
came to a door, which the aubergiste knocked sharply with his 
knuckles. 

There was a sound of footsteps within, and then the door opened. 
I was standing before a rather florid man of about fifty, with close- 
cropped hair, with a brush moustache, and a chin that seemed 
undecided on the score of shaving. He wore a flannel shirt open 
at the throat, and a knitted worsted ¢ricot. This was the captain. 
He evidently did not like Sunday clothes. When he settled down 
here, it was to live at his ease, like a bachelor who had finished 
with vanities. But although no one would have supposed from his 
dress that he was superior to the people around him, his manners 
were those of a gentleman and an officer who had seen the world 
elsewhere than at Loubressac. The simple, easy courtesy with 
which he showed me his rooms, and pointed his telescope for 
me, was all that is‘ worth attaining, as regards the outward 
polish of a man. This was so fixed upon him, that his long 
association with peasants had taken none of it away. The few 
rooms that he inherited were plainly furnished; in others were 
heaps of wheat, maize and beans. Passing along a passage I 
noticed a little altar in a recess, with a statue of the Virgin decked 
with roses and wild-flowers. ‘C'est le mois de Marie,” said the 
captain with a little twinkle in his eye. He lived with asister, and 
she took care that religion was kept up in the house. 

It being the Féte-Dieu, preparations were being made in the 
village for the procession that was to take place after Vespers. 
Sheets were spread along the fronts of the houses, with flowers 
pinned to them, and reposoivs had been raised in the open air. I 
did not wait for the procession, as I expected to be in time for the 
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one at the next village, Autoire. I took a path that led me up to 
the barren causse, from which the red roofs of Autoire soon became 
visible under an amphitheatre of high wooded hills. 

As I approached the little village, the gleam of white sheets 
mingled with the picture of old houses huddled together, some 
half-timber, some with turrets and encorbelments, nearly all of 
them with very high-pitched roofs, and small dormer windows. 
The procession was soon to start. I waited for it at the door of the 
crowded church, baking in the sun with others who could not get 
inside, one of whom was a woman with a moustache and beard, 
black and curly, such as a promising young man of twenty might 
be expected to have. The number of women in Southern France 
who are bearded like men shocks the feelings of the northern 
wanderer, until he grows accustomed to the sight. The curé was 
preaching about the black bread, and all the other miseries of his 
life that had to be accepted with thankfulness. Presently the 
two bells in the tower began to dance, and the rapid ding-dong 
announced that the procession was forming. First appeared the 
beadle, extremely gaudy in scarlet and gold, then the cross-bearer, 
young men as chanters, little boys, most strangely attired in white 
satin knee-breeches and short lace skirts, scattering rose-leaves 
from open baskets at their sides, then the curé bearing the 
monstrance and host, sisters with the little girls in their charge : 
lastly the mixed throng of parishioners. Most of the women wore 
rosaries, and a few of them, bent with age, carried upon their heads 
the very cap that old Mother Hubbard wore, if tradition and 
English artists are to be trusted. As the last of the long pro- 
cession passed out of sight between the walls of white linen, the 
wind brought the words clearly back :— 


“ Genitori, genitoque 
Laus et jubilatio.” 


Now I entered the little church that was quite empty, and 
where no sound would have been heard if the two voices in the 
tower had not continued to ring out over the dovecotes, where the 
white pigeons rested and wondered, and the broad fields where the 
bending grasses and listening flowers stood in the afternoon sun- 
shine, “ Laus et jubilatio” in the language of the bells. 

The church was Romanesque, probably of the twelfth century. 
The nave was flanked by narrow aisles. Upon the very tall bases 
of the columns were carved, together with foliage, fantastic heads 
of demons or satyrs of such expressive ugliness, that they held 
- me fascinated. Some were bearded, others were beardless; some 

were grinning and showing frightful teeth, others had thick-lipped, 
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pouting mouths hideously debased. A few were bons diables 
really, who seemed determined to be gay, and to joke under the 
most trying circumstances ; but the great number were morose faces 
puckered by the long agony of bearing up the church. Such 
variety of expression in ugliness was a triumph of art in the far- 
off age when the chisel of an unremembered craftsman made 
these heads take life from the inanimate stone. 

The road from Autoire to St. Céré soon led me into the valley 
of the Bave, a beautiful trout-stream, galloping towards the 
Dordogne, through flowery meadows, on this last day of May, and 
under leaving trees whose imaged leaves danced upon the ripples in 
the green shade. As I had no need to hurry, I loitered to pick 
ragged-robins upon the banks, flowers dear to me from old associa- 
tions. Very common in England, they are comparatively rare in 
France. The Quercy is rich in members of the lychnis tribe. I 
found one in the valley of the Alzou with a very viscid stem, and 
small white, shabby flowers that had an exquisite lemon-like 
perfume. It was one of those new pleasures that await the 
wayfarer every hour, almost every minute in the day, and, however 
long he may continue to wander over this wonderful world of 
inexhaustible variety, if he will only stop to look at everything, 
and so learn to feel the charm of little things. 

I met a beggar, and fell into conversation with him. He asked 
me for nothing, and was surprised when I gave him two sous. He 
was a ragged old man, with a canvas bag half-filled with crusts, 
slung upon his side. I had already met many such beggars in 
this part of France. They travel about from village to village, 
filling their bags with pieces of bread that are given them, and 
selling afterwards what they cannot eat as food for pigs. As 
they rarely receive charity in the form of money, they do not 
expect it. This kind of mendicant is distinctly rural, and belongs 
to old times. 

The bold front of an early Renaissance castle, with round towers 
capped with pointed roofs at the angles, drew me from the high 
road. It was the Chateau de Montal, in connection with which 
I had already heard the story of one Rose de Montal, a young lady 
of some three centuries ago, who having given her heart to a 
nobleman of the country, and having witnessed, from the top of 
one of those round towers, a wedding procession, in which her rival 
hung upon his arm, threw herself from the height, to put an end 
to the torment of hopeless love and wounded pride. The farmer 
now placed in charge of the castle showed me over it. It wasa 
sad spectacle. The building, one of the best preserved and most 
elaborately decorated works of the Renaissance in this part of 
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Guienne, until a few years ago, fell into the hands of a vulgar 
speculator, who detached all the carvings that could be removed 
without difficulty, and sold them in Paris. The noble staircase 
and all its delicate sculpture remain, but these only add to the 
regret that one feels for what is no longer there. By some strange 
oversight, the Commission of Historic Monuments had not placed 
the Chateau de Montal upon its list, and thus protected it from 
spoliation. 

I entered St. Céré at sundown. This bright little town lies in 
the midst of fertility. It is on the banks of the Bave, and at the 
foot of a hill that rises abruptly from the plain, and is capped by 
two towers of a ruined feudal stronghold, which show against the 
horizon far into the Quercy, the Correze, and the Cantal. Some 
of the old streets have quite a medieval air, with their half-wood 
houses with storeys projecting upon the floor-joists, and others of 
a grander origin with turrets resting on encorbelments. I had 
the luck to find a good old-fashioned inn here and to pass the 
evening in very pleasant company. 

The next morning I climbed to the top of the neighbouring hill, 
to have a closer view of those towers which had been my land- 
marks on the previous day, passing through the little village of 
St. Laurent-les-Tours, which lies immediately under the old fortress, 
after the manner of so many others of feudal origin. The towers 
are rectangular donjons of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, 
one being nearly one hundred and fifty feet high. The castle was 
raised upon a table of calcareous rock, but only the towers, a 
portion of the outer wall built of enormous blocks of stone, and a 
ruined archway marking the spot where the drawbridge once hung, 
remain to tell the tale of the past. 

From St. Céré I took the road to Castelnau-de-Bretenoux, 
returning for some distance by the way I came. Inns being now 
very scarce in the district, I decided to take my chance of lunch in 
a small village called St. Jean-Lespinasse. Another saint! The 
map of France is still covered with the names of saints, in spite of 
all the efforts of revolutionists and pagan reformers to make the 
people abandon their “Christian superstitions.’ Those who in 
the “ages of faith” built up this association of saints and places 
could have had no conception of the power that these names would 
have in binding Christianity to the soil in the faithless or doubting 
ages tocome. The only inn at St. Jean-Lespinasse was kept by 
a blacksmith, and the room where I had my meal was over the 
forge. Bread and cheese and eggs were, as I expected, the utmost 
that such a hostelry could offer in the way of food for a wayfarer’s 
entertainment. Before leaving the village I found the church—a 
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curious old structure of the transition period, with a large open 
porch covered with mossy tiles, held up by rough pillars. There 
were stone benches inside, on which generations of villagers had 
sat and gossiped in their turn. In the interior were columns 
inlet in the wall of the nave, with the capitals elaborately and 
heavily foliated with pendant bunches of flowers and fruit, much 
more in accordance with English than French taste. 

I crossed the Bave, and followed a road bordered with hedge- 
rows of quince that presently skirted sunny slopes covered with 
lately planted vines. Thunder was moaning and growling in the 
distance when I reached the much embowered village of Castelnau, 
upon a height immediately under the reddish walls and towers of 
the immense feudal stronghold, the fame of which went far and 
wide in the Middle Ages. Its name in the southern dialect means 
new castle, but it dates from the twelfth century. Extensive 
additions were made in subsequent ages, notably a wing in the 
Renaissance style, which was inhabited until the middle of the 
present century, when all but the walls were destroyed by fire. 

The feudal castle was built upon the plan of a triangle, with a 
tower at each angle, the one at the apex being the donjon. The 
form of this lofty keep is rectangular, and the machicolations and 
embattlements which were added in the fifteenth century are in a 
perfect state of preservation. Upon the platform, which I was 
able to reach by means of ladders and the half-ruinous spiral 
staircase, viper’s bugloss spread its brilliant blue flowers over the 
dark stones and enticed the wandering bees. The view of the 
wide and beautiful Dordogne valley from tlLese old battlements 
was not less grand because more than one half of the sky was of a 
bluish black—a mysterious canopy that concealed the genius of 
the storm, but from the turbulent folds of which there darted 
every minute a dazzling line of light. The tower on which I 
stood, although the highest of the three, had never been struck 
by lightning, but one of the others had been repeatedly struck, 
and the ruined masonry showed abundant signs of the scorching 
it had undergone in this way. Lightning is capricious and 
incomprehensible in its preferences. 

Besides the towers and exterior walls, there are some chambers 
of the old castle in good preservation. The chapel is still roofed 
and the altar-stone is in its place. In an elevated chamber at 
the lower end, the dead were placed while awaiting burial. 

Descending to the village, I entered the parish church—a Gothic 
building of the fourteenth century containing many interesting 
details. The oak stalls, each with a quaint human figure carved 
upon it, are exceedingly curious. Outside the church little girls 
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were playing in the charge of a sister who had a beautiful sweet 
face. She showed me the way to the next village, where I hoped 
to find shelter from the gathering storm. I have a pleasant 
picture in the mind, of Castlenau—a bowery, ancient, mossy place, 
with vines climbing about the houses or on trellises on the little 
steep gardens, and a golden bloom of stonecrop upon the rough 
walls. 

I reached the village of Prudhomat just as the storm burst over 
it, and took shelter in a small inn, which, like most of those in 
the country, had its room for the public upstairs. Two women 
who were there made the sign of the cross each time the 
lightning flashed—a wide-spread custom of the French peasantry, 
but a couple of men who were eating salad and bread paid no 
heed to the furious cannonade that was kept up by the darkened 
heavens. It was four o’clock and they were having their gouté. 
The peasants of the Quercy do not live on the fat of the land, but 
they generally have five meals a day—two more than the middle- 
class French. They begin with soup at a very early hour in the 
morning, then they have their dinner about ten, which is chiefly 
soup ; at three or four they have a gouté of bread and cheese, 
salad or fruit, and at six or seven they have their supper, which is 
soup again. 

The old woman who sat near the window worked diligently with 
her distaff laden with hemp, except when the flashing lightning 
made her stop to raise her withered hand to her forehead. She 
was twisting the thread from which the sheets of the country are 
made. They are coarse, but they last longer than the hands that 
work the hemp, and are handed down from mother to daughter. 

More than two hours I waited in this auberge while the rain fell 
in torrents, the lightning blazed, and the thunder crashed. The 
whole sky was the colour of slate. When, at length, a line of 
bright light appeared in the western sky, I could curb my 
impatience no longer, and, hoisting up my pack, I was soon on 
the road to Carennac. 

A little beyond the village I passed a gipsy encampment 
ranged along the side of the highway on a strip of waste land. 
There were no tents, but there were four or five miserable little 
caravans, roofed over with tattered and dirty canvas. They were 
tents on wheels. Some thin and ascetic-looking old mules and 
wizened donkeys had been taken out of the shafts, and were now 
nibbling the short wayside grass, the young burdocks and 
mulleins, which, but for the rain, would have filled their mouths 

-with dust. Small portable stoves—alas! not the traditional fire 
with three stakes set in the ground and tied at the top, with the 
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pot swinging therefrom—had been lighted outside the caravans, 
and gipsy women were making the evening soup. Bright-eyed, 
shock-headed, uncombed, unwashed, but exceedingly happy gipsy 
children were tumbling over one another on the wet turf, showing 
so much of their brown skin between their rags that they would 
have been more comfortable and quite as decent had they been 
naked. A hideous old man, merely skin and bones, sitting nose 
and knees together upon a sack, did not take my curiosity in good 
part, but glared at me morosely. The younger men of this inte- 
resting community were elsewhere, perhaps mending saucepans, 
or reassuring ducks alarmed by the thunderstorm. A musician 
of the party must have been kept in by the bad weather, for from 
one of the caravans came the diabolic screech of a wheezing con- 
certina that had got rid of all its ideals and dreams of distinction. 

The bright line in the west moved very slowly upwards, and the 
rain continued to fall, although less drenchingly than before. The 
setting sun strove with the cloud-rack and coloured the veil of 
vapour that its rays could not pierce. The nightingales and 
thrushes in the shrubs and the finches amidst the later blossom of 
the may, took heart again, and the song rose from so many throats 
near and far that the whole valley of the Dordogne was filled with 
warbling. As the birds grew drowsy the frogs came out to spend 
a happy night on the margins of the pools and the brooks, until 
their joyful screaming and croaking became a universal chorus. I 
was by the side of the broad river flowing calmly through the 
fairest meadows. The face of the stream, the pools in the road, 
the grass and the leaves brightened with the orange glow of a 
veiled light as of some sacred fire shining in the dusk through 
clouds of incense. It grew warmer and warmer until it purpled 
and died away in greyness and mournful shadow. The beauty of 
nature at such moments when the colours brighten and fade like 
the powers of the mind as the human day is closing, takes a 
solemnity that is unearthly, and it is good to be alone with the 
mystery. 

It was dark when I reached Carennac. I did not realise how 
wet I was until I sat down in an auberge and tried to make 
myself comfortable for the night. It is not easy, however, to be 
happy under such circumstances. When the fire on the hearth 
was stirred up and fed with fresh wood to cook my dinner of 
barbel that had just had time to die after being pulled out of the 
Dordogne, I placed myself in the chimney-corner to dry before 
the welcome blaze. How cheering is a fire, even in June and in 
southern France on a rainy night when the sound of sighing trees 
comes down the chimney and the tired wayfarer’s clothes are 
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sticking to his legs and back! How cheering, too, at such a time 
is a dinner, however modest, in the light and warmth of the fire 
A humble barbel has then a more delicate flavour than a salmon 
trout cooked with consummate art where people never know what 
it is to be hungry. 

The next morning I was in the cloisters belonging to the 
Benedictine priory of Carennac, of which Fénelon was the titular 
prior. Hither he came for quietude, and here he wrote his 
Télémaque. These cloisters, built from plans furnished by that 
fountain of ecclesiastical art in the Middle Ages, the monastery of 
Cluny, must, judging from the remnants of tracery in the arcades, 
and the delicately carved bosses of the vaults, have been once a spot 
where the spirit of Gothic architecture found delight. Now the 
spirit of ruin dwells there, leading the bramble and the celandine 
to conquer, year after year, some fresh territory upon the ancient 
quadrangle’s crumbling wall. Above, where the sunbeam strikes 
upon the wrinkled stone, the lizard basks, and the bee fresh from 
its hive hums as blithely among the yellow flowers of the celandine 
as if the blocks raised by men in their reaching towards Heaven 
were nothing more than the rocks that cast their shadows upon 
the Dordogne. Upon the ground, man, by using no rein of respect 
to curb the lower needs of life, has desecrated the spot with pig- 
styes! Yes, indeed, some inhabitant of Carennac, into whose 
hands the cloisters passed in recent times, thought that a place 
which was good enough for Benedictine monks to walk in might, 
with a little fresh masonry, be made good enough for pigs to feed 
and sleep in. But an end had come to this idyllic state of things. 
The cloisters of Carennac had just been placed on the list of 
historic monuments. The adjoining church had been “ classed” 
long before. 

This church, a small Gothic edifice of the twelfth century, has a 
far-projecting porch enriched with a specimen of medieval carving 
which is a long delight to the few archeologists who find their 
way to the almost forgotten village of Carennac. The composition, 
/ which fills the tympan of the scarcely-pointed arch, represents 
Hl 





Christ surrounded by the twelve apostles. The influence of the 
Byzantine art is perceptible in the treatment. Very few such 
masterpieces of twelfth century carving have been so well 
| ; preserved as this. In the interior of the church is a fifteenth 
; century group of seven figures, representing the scene of the Holy 
Sepulchre, an admirable composition showing to what high degree 
of excellence French sculpture had attained even at the dawn of 
the Renaissance. 


Epwazp Harrison Barker. 
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Letty Cor. 


Wuen the donkey fell ill, that was the climax of Michael Coe’s 
misfortunes. Nobody knew Pat’s age, but the good and faithful 
servant must have been already ripe in years when he passed, by 
verbal will and testament, from his old master into the hands of Coe, 
general dealer, or, in commoner style, costermonger. Mike had fallen 
into the habit of calling the donkey Pat, in affectionate remembrance 
of the bequeather, Patrick Roon, his bosom friend of many a long 
year. There had been for some time unmistakable signs of failing 
strength in the patient beast, and the past fortnight of hard winter 
weather had told disastrously. Mike knew it, and spared Pat all he 
could ; but the results of a break-down would have been so serious 
that he could not bring himself to acknowledge the worst symptoms. 
Now it had come. Going into the shed early in the morning to 
summon Pat for his run to Covent Garden, Coe found the animal 
stretched on the ground, willing enough to rise, as its glistening eye 
showed when the candle was held low, but,alas! unable. Strokings, 
kindly tugs, even a rough word, proved vain. Mike went out into 
the yard with a curse on his lips and a leaden weight at his heart. 

Old Mrs. Jarmey had been right. Only two nights before, as they 
were all having supper together in the room behind the shop, Mike 
had had the misfortune to overturn the salt-cellar, and Mrs. Jarmey 
knew well enough what that meant. Though one would have 
thought that the omen had been exhausted by what happened on the 
following morning. With the idea that he might perhaps break his 
run of bad luck by a change of investment, Coe had laid out his 
money that day at Billingsgate. On getting the fish home, he 
discovered that all under the top rows were bad, quite unfit to offer 
for sale. There was no remedy. Once before the same thing had 
happened to him, and now, in a mood of resolute indignation, he 
went and told his story to the magistrate. It was the wrong court. 
If he liked, he could take action elsewhere, but it had several times 
been decided that the dealers bought at their own risk. “I might a’ 
know’d it,” muttered Coe to himself, as he went away. ‘Only a fool 
had a’ wasted arf a day in tryin’ to get his rights.” 

During the other half of the day he sat at home, brooding. Then 
it was that, towards evening, Ned Jarmey had come in, and, after 
shuffling about for a little, as his manner was, had squatted down on 
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a heap of matting and began to speak'in an unusually confidential 
tone. 


“Times is agin you, Mike,” he observed, chewing the edge of his 
cap thoughtfully, and regarding the costermonger out of the corners 
of his eyes. 

Coe uttered an inarticulate sound, and kept his look fixed on the fire 
underneath the copper.—But I must explain where it was that they 
were sitting. Formerly, that is to say when Ooe’s wife had been 

) living, Michael and she and their child Letty had inhabited a room 
above Mr. Jarmey’s shop. Ned Jarmey was a rag, bone, and bottle 
" dealer, and, together with his old mother, rented this house and shop 
just behind Commercial Road, letting the rooms they did not require 
for their own use. But when Mrs. Coe tripped at the hole in the 
rotten staircase, ad hurt herself so badly that she very soon died in 
the London Hospital, the income of the family was seriously reduced, 
1 and Michael had to find cheaper lodgings. Ned Jarmey could not see 
1 his way to lower the rent, but there was a friendship between himself 
and Coe, and to keep the latter in his house, he made a proposal which 
was with little hesitation accepted. At the back, behind the kitchen, 
was a wash-house, only used for a few hours on two days in the 
week, and hither it was proposed that Coe should transport the few 
indispensable articles of furniture which remained to him and Letty 
after the costs of the mother’s illness and funeral had been, as best 
they might, discharged. The comfort offered was not extraordinary, 
but then it was difficult to discover an abode so advantageous from 
many points of view as here in Jarmey’s house. There was a shed 
for Pat—Jarmey allowed the use of it rent-free—and there was 
room in the yard for the cart. So Coe and his child went to live 
in the wash-house, and here it was that the present conversation took 
place. The floor was of brick, but pieces of matting had been thrown 
| about, a comfort in these February days; and, as I have mentioned, 
| there was a fire in the grate beneath the copper. The plaster walls 
and timber roof at all events gave shelter from the weather. It 
would bave been well, for admission of light, had the windows been a 
little larger, but one of the panes was broken, and the imperfect 
stoppage of the hole with a piece of rag sometimes made the occu- 
pants wish—especially at night-time—that there had been no 
| windows at all. Michael’s bedstead had been sold,—but then it 
would only have taken up too much room. A mattress, laid down in 
the most sheltered corner, served for Letty to sleep upon, and Coe 
himself made shift with such materials as he could scrape together in 
another corner. Not an ideal home, but with advantages to be borne 
in mind when one felt disposed to grumble. 

“Times is agin you, Mike,” Ned Jarmey observed, but failed to get 
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more than a muttered assent in reply. Coe was sunk in one of those 
fits of passive revolt which from time to time possessed him. Ignorant, 
uncouth, and, at ordinary times, phlegmatic as his kind are wont to 
be, unusual stress of ill-fortune wrought on him in a peculiar way ; 
instead of instinctively making his way to the public-house, in search 
of the consolation supplied by liquor and that proverbial philosophy 
so current in the conversation of those who live from hand to mouth, 
he withdrew himself from his companions, and brooded for hours over 
the mysterious suggestions of something within him which he could 
not understand, a restless element which could never become a factor 
of consciousness,.a mere vague turbulence of heart, making him 
strange to himself and at variance with all about him. Had nature 
gifted Mike with a trifle more of brain power, he would have argued 
and become a “Radical.” As it was, he could only feel that the 
world was not his friend, nor the world’s laws. Against that law he 
had never yet openly offended, for, strange as the assertion may seem, 
Coe was one of those natures which, by dint of an innate sense of 
moral cleanliness, struggle out of the depths, quite unconsciously to 
themselves, and as far as fate allows. Had he pursued the traditions 
of his bringing-up, he would have now been a more or less successful 
member of the criminal class. Instead of that, he was a coster- 
monger, with a clean record, but living in a wash-house and with 
“times agin him.” No wonder Michael had his dark hours. 

“T parss’d that ’ouse again this mornin’, Mike,” Mr. Jarmey 


continued, speaking in a tentative sort of way, still chewing his cap 
when he paused. 


“ What ’ouse ?” growled Mike, without looking up. 

“That ’ouse where the family’s gorn away for the winter.” 

Coe made no motion. 

“Tt won't be standin’ empty much longer,” pursued Jarmey, even 
more suggestively. “S’elp me!” he muttered, as if to himself. “I 
couldn’t ’elp a-thinkin’ o’ that little back door wi’ the loose bolt on, 
an’ the hold woman a-sleepin’ all by herself at the top o’ the ’ouse,— 
an’ these dark nights an’ all, An’ me knowin’ my way about as well 
a’most as in this ’ere ’ouse o’ my own, all o’ doin’ those jobs there. 
An’ then you come into my ’ead all at wunst, Mike,—s’elp me, you 
did!—A few pounds wouldn’t do you no ’urt, eh, pal ?” 

Coe turned his head slowly, till he could catch a furtive glimpse of 
the tempter’s face. His eyes were bloodshot, and there was some- 
thing savage about his set mouth. 

“To-morrow’s Saturday night,” Jarmey remarked, meeting the 
other’s look steadily. “ There’s Bill Walker’s trap as I can ’ave for 
the arstin-——” 


The door of the wash-house all at once opened, and a rushing 
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sound told that heavy rain was falling without. It had grown dusk 
whilst they sat together, and the glow from the grate shone ruddily 
upon the face which appeared in the open doorway. It was that of 
a very little girl, raggedly dressed, and with a portion of what was 
once a straw hat upon her head. Such clothes as she had were quite 
soaked with the rain; the water trickled from her frock on to the 
floor. At her entrance the men became silent. She, ,without 
speaking, went to a dark corner, laid by her hat and something she 
carried in her hands, and then began to wring her dress. Her father 
occupied the only chair, but there was a little three-legged stool, 
which Letty had used ever since she was a baby, and upon this she 
presently sat down. 

For a minute or two no one stirred. Coe’s head had fallen again ; 
Jarmey sat with his hands clasped over his knees, looking at the fire. 
It grew darker. 

“ Father ”—a soft little voice from the corner broke the silence— 
“shall I light the candle ?” 

Coe grunted compliance, without moving. Letty rose, lit a tallow 
dip, which was stuck in the neck of a bottle, and depositing it on the 
floor, reseated herself. Ned Jarmey, turning to discover why the 
light was put on the floor, saw something which made him nudge 
Coe, to turn his attention to the child. 

“What's wrong?” Michael asked, with harshness which was more 
the outcome of his mood than expressive of his feeling when Letty 
was concerned. 

Letty made no reply in words, but, crossing one foot over her 
knee, held up in her hand what had hitherto been the sole of a shoe. 
The piece of leather had come off in her run home through the rain, 
and as she wore no stockings, her bare little foot had stepped through 
the puddles unprotected. 

“ Ain’t you got a’ old pair i’ the shop ? ” asked Michael, in a hoarse 
voice, when he had slowly turned his head to Jarmey. 

“Maybe mother can find one,” was the reply. 

Jarmey rose, stretched himself, and moved towards the door. 
With his hand on the latch he stopped. 

“Tf there’s any pertickler matter as you'd like to talk over with 
me to-night, Mike,” he said, “ you know where to find me.” 

Coe said nothing, and he and the child were left alone. By the 
light of the candle, Letty still kept wringing her dress; then she 
arranged with both hands her disordered hair. Her eyes dwelt 
constantly upon her father, with an expression of intelligent 
sympathy beyond her years—she was barely nine—but she did not 
speak. After spending a few minutes in the ordering of such 
objects as the room contained, Letty went quietly forth into the rain, 
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speedily returning with a tea-pot, wherein, as the custom held, Mrs. 
Jarmey had prepared tea for the two. Two cups without saucers, 
some bread on a tin plate, some dripping in a little basin,—these 
things completed the arrangements for the meal. For table the top 
of the boiler served. 

Michael drank a cup of tea, but ate nothing. Whilst Letty was 
clearing away, he kept jerking his head towards her, and at length 
asked a question : 

“So you want a new pair o’ shoes, my girl?” 

“These are very bad, father,” replied Letty, looking down at her 
feet ruefully. How cold the brick floor must have felt ! 

Presently he turned again, and again asked a question ; 

“You're wet through wi’ the rain, ain’t you?” 

“Tt did rain very hard, father.” 

“ Let’s look at your ’at.” 

Letty showed it. 

“So you want a new ’at, eh?” 

The child looked pained, as if he had been accusing her. She 
could not reply. 

* And y’ain’t got no stockin’s on, neither,” Coe continued, examin- 
ing her closely. 

“They told me at school to-day as I mustn’t come no more 
without,” Letty said, afraid to look up. 

“They did, eh ?” 

Coe fell back into brooding, and spoke no more for a couple of 
hours. Then he went and sought Ned Jarmey. 


It was, then, on the morning after this that poor Pat fell ill, or at 
all events that his illness was discovered. It was the climax of Coe’s 
misfortunes. It left him without his ordinary morning’s work, and 
with leisure to brood once more. But Letty’s distress was extreme. 
Playthings she had never known, any more than other children of 
like parents, yet her shy and silent nature led her to seek some kind 
of solitary amusement, and in the donkey she had found a never- 
failing resource. Pat had become her father’s property when Letty 
was five years old, and since then scarcely a day had passed without 
an exchange of confidences between her and her four-footed friend, 
confidences which, to Letty’s mind, suffered no lack of reciprocity 
from the mere fact that Pat could not audibly converse. However 
late the hour of Pat’s return to his shed, the little girl managed to 
say good-night to him (children like Letty know not regularity of 
bed-time ; you see babies playing on the doorsteps at midnight) ; 
and, on those happy Sundays when no occasional employment offered 
itself, there were long hours of strange happiness, whilst she sat 
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on her three-legged stool, talking in a child’s undertone, and ga- 
thering answer and comment from Pat’s much-meaning eyes. To 
go this morning out into the yard and see the donkey lying helpless 
and suffering on his straw, was an experience so new and sad 
that Letty stood motionless, and tears began to trickle down her 
cheeks. 

It was a wretched sleety day, and Letty saw with commiseration 
how the cold rain dripped through the roofing of the shed—a mere 
pent-house—and soaked into Pat’s coat. The wind, too, swept so 
bitterly about the little yard ; as she watched she saw the poor beast 
shiver. Could not something be done to make him more comfortable ? 
That was her first thought, as soon as she had realised the miserable 
state of things. Why should not Pat be brought into the wash- 
house, where there was at all events a dry floor and shelter from the 
wind, and where at night a fire would be lit? As soon as she saw 
her father, Letty put the question to him, and Coe, partly because he 
liked to do what the child wished, partly in the hope that shelter 
might really be of help to the animal, after a little muttering accepted 
the idea. With the help of Ned Jarmey, a shutter was thrust under 
the donkey’s body, and Pat with considerable difficulty was trans- 
ferred to the wash-house. Moreover permission was given to Letty 
to light a fire at once. To-day being Saturday, the child had no 
school to attend. She desired nothing better than to sit by Pat’s 
side and talk to him, at times trying to tempt his appetite with 
choice bits of carrot or other similar dainty. But the donkey was 
past eating. 

In the course of the day Coe and Jarmey had a long conversation 
together in the latter’s sitting-room, the door which led into the 
shop, where Mrs. Jarmey sat, being closed the while. The result of 
this conference appeared to be satisfactory, for Jarmey shortly after 
went off whistling, having, as he passed through the shop, bidden his 
mother look up a pair of shoes to fit Letty. Generosity was ‘not 
Mr. Jarmey’s weakness, and he had only just made up his mind to 
fulfil his promise of the evening before. 

Michael wandered about aimlessly. He seemed to shun the 
wash-house. Once or twice in the course of the afternoon he looked 
through the window from the yard, but did not enter. The coarse 
outlines of his face at all times gave him a forbidding expression, 
which belied his real nature; to-day he seemed in silent anger, and 
through the grime you could discern on his face an unwholesome 
pallor. He had no meals, but was several times in the public-house 
hard by. About nine o’clock at night he again resorted thither, and 
sat in @ corner, eyeing comers and goers darkly. He drank several 
glasses of spirits, after each payment turning the coppers out of his 
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pocket and counting them anxiously, as if to make sure how much 
indulgence he could still allow himself. 

At half-past ten, Ned Jarmey came into the bar, nodded to Coe, 
and ordered drink for himself. For half-an-hour he stood talking 
to chance acquaintances and smoking his pipe. Then he looked at 
the clock, winked at Michael, and went forth. Coe followed. 

It was customary for Letty to go out at nine o’clock each night to 
fetch Mrs. Jarmey’s supper beer. To-night she took the jug as 
usual and set out for the public-house. Between this latter and Mr. 
Jarmey’s shop was a small undertaker’s, and, strange to say, Letty 
never failed—unless the weather were very bad indeed—to stop for a 
minute or two before the undertaker’s windows, gazing at certain 
remarkable works of art which they presented to public view. The 
glass front was divided into some half dozen partitions, on each of 
which was painted a representation of a funeral, from the humblest 
and cheapest kind up to a display of lugubrious grandeur—which 
could serve only as an ideal impossible of attainment to the clients of 
this particular undertaker. First of all, a very plain hearse, drawn 
by a dispirited and weak-kneed : horse, and followed by one 
mourning coach of corresponding simplicity, the attendant officials 
presenting a disreputable and beery aspect; above was written : 
“This style, £2 2s.” The next compartment displayed the un- 
deniable advantages consequent upon the outlay of an additional 
guinea; and so on, till the climax was reached in a magnificent 
procession, prancing jet-black steeds, monumental hearse, coachmen 
and mutes of imposing severity and finish, cambric handkerchiefs 
visible at the eyes of mourners in the coaches, waving plumes,—in 
short, every appurtenance sanctioned by custom as belonging to the 
trappings and the suits of woe, and, in the background, a land- 
scape leading up to a very gorgeous cemetery, whither the train was 
tending. “This style, £52 10s.” In the daytime it was possible to 
pass by these designs without greatly marking them, but at night 
the gas within the shop was so arranged as to throw out the pictures 
in bold relief, and the window never lacked its group of admiring 
gazers. For Letty Coe it had an irresistible attraction. It held her 
attention as a work of art (the boldest example of which she had 
any knowledge), and then again the sight of these so various funerals 
filled her with a sadness which was even a sort of pleasure. She 
speculated about the occupants of the hearses and the mourning 
coaches, and had constructed for herself tales about each picture,— 
her imagination working in that unconscious way peculiar to children. 
Various families of her acquaintance grew associated in her thought 
with the several processions, with all save that which cost fifty 
guineas. No family that she knew could attain to that splendour 
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and indeed she had only heard of one person at whose interment 
such magnificence would be appropriate or possible. Letty was con- 
vinced that the last picture represented the funeral of “the Queen.” 
And the first, the humblest of all, the two guinea burial? About 
that she was equally sure: the poor hearse contained the coffin of a 
child, and that child—herself. 

As she stood gazing to-night, holding the empty jug, a hand was 
laid on her shoulder, and a rough voice spoke to her : 

“ What call ’ave you to ’ang about the street when you're sent for 
something? Get the beer, an’ orff ome with you!” 

It was her father, and she had scarcely ever known him speak so 
harshly to her. She hurried to the public-house and back to the 
shop. It was only when he had watched Letty’s return that Coe 
himself went into the bar. 

Mrs. Jarmey’s appetite seemed to have little need of anything save 
liquid sustenance: at supper she occasionally nibbled a bit of bread 
and cheese with the two teeth which alone were left to her, but more 
often, as to-night, she preferred to puff at a dirty little pipe whilst 
consuming her beer. The old woman must have been greatly on the 
wrong side of three score and ten, and her age was neither cheerful 
nor venerable. Every day and all day long she sat in the shop, 
busying herself in a variety of ways. Though very deaf, she 
managed, by dint of life-long experience, to transact business with 
customers, and the only occasion of her smiling was when she had 
cheated someone out of a copper. In the shop, as usual, she took 
her supper to-night, and Letty, in return for the gift of shoes, felt it 
a sort of duty to leave Pat for a few minutes and eat her own piece 
of bread and butter in Mrs. Jarmey’s company. The two sat amid 
strange surroundings. A single gas-jet hanging from the ceiling 
dimly illuminated the indescribable collection of rubbish always 
found in such shops; scarcely a conceivable article, of personal wear 
or household furniture which did not lie in one or other of the foul, 
rusty, rotting heaps. The filthy window was pasted over with 
notices to the outside public; from these you learned that fifty 
tons of rags and fifty tons of bones were wanted immediately by Mr. 
Jarmey, who was prepared to pay the very highest price for these 
articles, as also for kitchen stuff, medicine bottles, cast-off clothing, 
waste paper, even books. The air within was damp and heavy 
with every possible unhealthy odour. Mrs. Jarmey sat on a back- 
less chair, and incessantly muttered to herself, even with the pipe 
between her lips. Only once did Letty endeavour to communicate 

with her. Full in the gas-light there hung an old framed portrait 
— of the Queen, very highly coloured. It was a recent acquisition, and 
Letty kept her eyes fixed upon it in eating her supper, thinking of 
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the fifty guinea funeral, and other things. Association of ideas at 
least induced her to rise and ask Mrs. Jarmey a question in the only 
feasible way, namely by shouting into her ear. 

“‘ What does the Queen have for supper, Mrs. Jarmey?” 

“How sh’d I know!” was the only reply, given rather bad- 
temperedly. 

When Mrs. Jarmey had finished her beer, she had a habit of 
rising and stamping about the floor, in pursuit of quite visionary 
blackbeetles and cockroaches. When she began to do so this 
evening, Letty, who at all times rather feared the old woman, called 
out a loud good-night, and went off to her friend in the wash-house. 

The pieces of matting which usually lay about the brick floor had 
been heaped together, and, with some loose straw, made a bed for 
Pat very near to the grate for the sake of warmth. Here the donkey 
had lain all day, scarcely stirring. Now, when Letty entered, she saw 
that his tail just moved, and, as she knelt down beside him, Pat seemed 
to make an effort to raise his head. Letty was eager to observe these 
as good signs, but she had only to look into his face to see how far 
Pat was from being better. His eyes were half-closed, and as much 
of them as could be seen conveyed an impression of patient but 
hopeless misery. The mouth was a little open, and the nostrils every 
now and then rose and fell with a low panting. The carrot which 
Letty had put just under his nose remained untouched. 

In spite of the fire, it was cold here; keen draughts swept in 
underneath the door and through the broken pane. Letty devised 
plans for protecting Pat still more. Standing on her stool, she 
worked diligently with wisps of straw to make the stoppage of the 
broken window more effectual, and smiled when the test of holding 
her hand before it showed that she had been tolerably successful. 
Then she went to work in the same manner to check the current 
through the doorway. 

“ Now he'll be warmer, poor Pat!” she said, lowering her voice as 
one does in a sick-chamber. ‘Oh, it’s such a cold night! I shouldn’t 
wonder if it don’t snow. What a good thing to-morrow’s Sunday! 
I shan’t have no call to go out all day, and I can sit here and talk to 
you, Pat. Only you don’t answer. Oh no, you're too poorly!” 
She sighed deeply. “Never mind; you'll hear what I say,—only I 
mustn’t talk too much, and make your poor head ache, must I, deary ? 
There now, I'll get my lesson book and do my lesson for Monday. 
Don’t think as I’m forgetting you, ’cause I can see you all the time. 
Father said as he’d be late home, so I shall sit up with you while he 
comes.” 

All this, and much more, said with a child’s complete seriousness. 
Letty got the book and opened it on her lap, sitting very close to her 
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sick friend. There was perfect quietness, save for the moaning of the 
wind about the house. The donkey’s panting was becoming audible. 

The room grew warmer, and Letty’s eyes grew heavy. She found 
it hard to-night to fix her attention upon the lines she had to learn 
by heart. 

“T don’t feel very well myself, Pat,” she said presently, pressing 
her hands against her forehead. “ I’ve got a bit of a ’eadache, I think, 
like you, and I’ve got a cold, too. Have you got a cold, Pat? 
P’r’aps that’s what’s the matter with you? It 7s so sloppy; and 
then, you know, the sole of my shoe come off. Shoes are very dear, 
Pat; what a good thing you don’t need none!” 

Her eyes grew more and more heavy. Gradually she slipped 
from the stool, and first sat on the floor, stroking the donkey’s long 
bare ears, then sunk to a reclining attitude, her head upon the 
animal’s side. Even yet the little girl had no intention of dozing 
upon her watch. The candle was burning low down to the neck of 
the bottle, but the fire was bright and cheerful. Her head ached 
worse ; she would close her eyes and see if that made it better. So 
Letty fell asleep. 

A sound, sound sleep ; so sound that she did not even awake when 
convulsive shudders thrilled the poor beast’s body, and its legs 
struggled. Pat’s back legs were very near to the grate, and their 
kicking, which in reality meant the approach of the end, disturbed 
the loose pieces of straw, pushing some of them into the ash-pit. 
Upon these pieces there fell, in a moment or two, live coals. The 
straw was so thoroughly dried by its long proximity to the fire that 
the ends upon which the gledes fell ignited, flaming up. The sparks 
spread. It was no conflagration, but a treacherous on-creeping of 
dull smoulder. Still, it spread. And now the smouldering evidences 
itself in thin columns of smoke, which curl up to the roof. The glow 
has caught the edge of a piece of matting, also thoroughly dried and 
heated. The smoke-columns get darker, denser; they break at the 
ceiling, and finding no exit, hang in drooping clouds, lower, lower. 
The dying beast struggles again, and yet more straw catches fire ; 
the matting is burning quickly,—no flame, but glow and volumes of 
smoke. If now the broken pane in the window had not been so 
securely stopped, that some of this smother might find a way out? 
Apparently none of it does; it is filling the wash-house; it falls 
wreathingly upon the face of the sleeping child. Why does not 
Letty awake? Her sleep seems to become sounder ; is it her head- 
ache that has made her thin little face so pale? She moves an arm; 
her breathing is troubled. The candle has burnt itself out; now the 
smoke-wreaths almost conceal the fire ; it is growing dark, dark, and 
Letty Coe does not wake. 
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It was nearly two o'clock w..2n Coe came through the back door, and 
stepped cautiously across the yard to the wash-house. There was no 
reason, here, why he should try to muffle the sound of his footfall, 
but he could not walk in his natural way. Though the night was so 
cold, he took off his cap and wiped the perspiration from his face 
before laying a hand on the latch. He was trembling in all his 
limbs; it was as though he feared to enter his dwelling, as if he 
were about to steal in where he had no right. And, with his fingers 
on the door, he suddenly stopped. Surely there was a strange smell 
about, of which he was only just becoming aware? What was 
burning? Did it not come from the wash-house? A new kind of 
nervousness fell upon him. He flung back the door,—and at once a 
burst of smoke, stifling smoke, came full in his face. Yet there was 
no light; nothing was blazing; the fire beneath the boiler even was 
all but dead,—or did it only seem so through the smother? He 
called in a loud, hoarse voice,—‘ Letty ! Letty!” But there came 
noreply. He flung himself into the darkness, shouting incoherently 
and groped about for the child. He found the donkey’s head, it felt 
cold. Then his hand touched Letty’s frock. Seizing her from the 
ground, he rushed with her into the open air, and thence into the 
house. 

Ned Jarmey was standing by the table in the parlour, examining 


certain articles closely. At Coe’s hurried entry he turned in pale 
alarm. 


“What's up? What’s the——” 

Michael could not make his tongue utter a word. He stood, 
hideous with anguish, pointing to the child’s face. It was deathly 
pale, and the eyes were too wide open, but otherwise it showed no 
trace of pain. There was no sign of burning about the frock, but 
the little body was stiff and cold. 


“Give us some water!” gasped Coe at length. “ My God—she’s 
smothered !” 

Jarmey fetched a jug of water, and they sprinkled it over the pale 
face. Presently Michael staggered back against the wall, and leaned 
there, looking on in impotence, whilst the other man did his best. 
In a minute or two Jarmey placed the child in a low chair, and 
turned slowly round. 

“ Tt ain’t no use, Mike,” he muttered—“ she’s gone.” 

The men stood and looked at each other. 

Three days later there were preparations for a funeral in front of 
the undertaker’s up the street—a very humble funeral, the plainest of 
hearses and one mourning coach. All being ready, the two vehicles 
moved slowly on as far as Mr. Jarmey’s shop. A couple of 
attendants, dressed in very shabby black, disappeared through the 
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shop door, and almost immediately came forth again, bearing a little 
coffin. This they pushed into the hearse, slamming the door upon 
it. In the meanwhile three persons had entered the carriage— 
Michael Coe, Ned Jarmey and Mrs. Jarmey. This door also was 
slammed, and the scraggy black horses went off at a stumbling 
trot. 

Some children, who had watched these proceedings, going on their 
way, passed by the undertaker’s window. “See,” said one of them, 
a little girl, pointing to the first of the pictures, “ that’s what it was!” 
The others assented, and at once all began to shout and play. 

As for poor Pat, why, nobody ever saw a dead donkey, and what 
became of his body I have no idea. But Michael Coe has found no 
successor to him, nor seems indeed to need one, for, since that night, 
Mike’s affairs have gone from bad to worse. 

GEORGE GISSING. 
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Che Guelph Exhibition and the Cighteenth Century. 


Persons who, without laying claim to the odious designation of 
“philosopher,” look at things with a view to seeing connection in 
them, will, in the case of an historical or artistic collection, make 
its unity its highest merit. The objects brought together ought 
to be so selected that out of them the mind can construct a single 
picture which shall embody the lessons of a life or the story of an 
epoch. A collection which does not in some degree do this, is a 
very poor thing indeed. But it is obvious that this virtue of a 
collection is dependent upon the nature of the subject which it 
illustrates. That subject must itself have a real and essential 
unity if it is to be, as it were, focussed in a single mental picture. 

From this point of view the Guelph Exhibition was a mistake. 
After such successes with the Tudors and the Stuarts, the 
continuation of the series by a similar experiment with the 
Guelphs was inevitable. Now that modern history and courtly 
compliment have been alike exhausted, it will be interesting to 
see whether, in the confidence which is engendered of material 
success, the Committee will venture next year to make the 
Plantagenets the excuse or the justification for a new exhibition ; 
but when the choice was open, no one would hesitate to give the 
preference to the eighteenth century over the fourteenth, if only 
for the greater abundance of matesial. Yet, as compared with 
their predecessors, the Guelphs as the subject of a collection are 
decidedly unfortunate. It was not merely the right of primo- 
geniture that made the fortune of the Stuart Exhibition. As an 
exhibition subject, the Stuarts were nearly ideal. The personal 
interest was strong, and, what is more, it was one and continuous. 
From Mary Queen of Scots (with whom the exhibition seriously 
began), down to the young Pretender, there was one story, of the 
same fortunes, the same failings. The Stuarts all belong in time 
as in character to the battle-ground between the medieval and 
the modern world. If the history of the Pretenders was an 
appendix, it was an appendix which is as essential to the complete- 
ness of the previous story as it is inexplicable without it. All 
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this was reflected in the exhibition. There was next to nothing 
extraneous. It is hardly too much to say that every portrait 
and every object had an immediate relation to the title of the 
collection. 

Compared with the Stuarts, the Tudors were not quite so good 
a subject for an exhibition. Again, there was plenty of strong 
personal interest and individuality. Again, there was a family 
which succeeded in indissolubly connecting a number of great and 
noble names with its own history; and those names rightly found 
their place in the catalogue. But unfortunately, from the 
exhibition point of view, far too many things of paramount 
importance happened between 1485 and 1603 with which the 
Tudors‘were only more or less connected. And so, in view of the 
fact that an abundance of absolutely relevant material, such as 
was seen at the Stuart Exhibition, could hardly be expected to be 
forthcoming in the case of the Tudors, there was a certain 
tendency observable to present to the public a picture of “ The 
Tudors and their times.” But on the whole this tendency was 
kept within bounds, and perhaps Shakespeare and the Reforma- 
tion did not after all get more than their due. 

In the Guelph Exhibition this tendency has become a principle. 
If not on the title-page, it none the less openly professes to 
illustrate ‘‘The Four Georges and their times.” The reason is 
not far to seek. There may be a unity of personal character in 
all the Hanoverian sovereigns, and it may be solid and estimable, 
but it is not striking, like that of the Tudors or the Stuarts. 
Then again, from political necessities or from changed conditions 
of society, they never gathered round them the choicest spirits 
- of the age, and their connection with events was bound to be 
slight, for parliamentary government was their raison d’étre. 
Accordingly a collection which kept strictly to the personality of 
the Guelphs would have presented little beyond the petty details 
ofa respectable but uninteresting private life varied by relationships 
which were neither romantic nor edifying. Personal relics always 
take an important place in such displays, but while the silent 
witnesses of the scene on the scaffold at Fotheringay or Whitehall 
possess a vital power of suggestion for all time, who can feel a 
spark of interest in George III.’s snuff-boxes or William IV.’s 
walking-sticks? Ifthe exhibition was to have anything like the 
interest of its predecessors, the Committee had no choice but to 
fall back upon “the times.” And just think what “the times” 
were. ‘The events of the Tudor period were unity itself 
compared with them. No one picture could possibly include the 
eighteenth century in its flower and in its decay, the dawn of the 
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nineteenth, the golden age of Classicalism, and the best days of 
Naturalism and Romanticism. 

In fact there isadilemma. England from 1714 to 1837 cannot 
be rationally presented in a single exhibition, and even if it could 
the men and things of the times do not depend on the Guelphs. 
The result is very apparent in the exhibition. There is neither 
unity nor relevancy. We don’t think of Pope and Lord 
Bolingbroke in connection with George II., but even they have 
more to do with one another than Porson with George III. or 
Keats with George IV. These are not so bad as the contents of 
Napoleon’s travelling carriage at Waterloo, or the “ Historical 
collection of watches from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century,” or whole cases of Wedgwood ware. This perversity of 
the authorities has recoiled upon their own heads. The Stuart 
Exhibition, without leaving for a moment the immediate object in 
view, contained at the same time really admirable illustrations of 
the arts and life of the time. 

In the Guelph Exhibition, where special stress is laid on the 
literary side of the eighteenth century, the very few points of 
contact between the royal family and the intellectual world have 
been neglected. Bentley and Sterne, who had about as little 
connection with the Georges as possible, have their place; but 
will it be believed that the existence of the philosophical and 
scientific coterie which Caroline of Anspach gathered round her is 
not so much as suggested? Are there no portraits of Leibnitz 
and Dr. Clarke in existence? Then again, if we put aside two or 
three great names, painting was not the forte of the eighteenth 
century, but it gave us architects who carried out grand ideas in 
a thoroughly national and characteristic development of the 
Classical style. Works like Somerset House or the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford are as distinguished as they are thoroughly 
English. But, not to speak of the painters, while there are no 
less than eight musical portraits, the architects are unrepresented 
save by Sir John Vanbrugh (199), and he is the exception which 
proves the rule. Yet here again, without transgressing the 
limits of their subject, there was material ready to the Committee’s 
hand which they have absolutely ignored. Granting that the 
first three Georges were not builders, George IV. had a real and 
important connection with architecture. You would learn 
nothing of it from the Guelph Exhibition. Imagine a collection 
professing, among other things, to illustrate the personality of 
George LV. without so much as a print to show what the colonnade 
of Carlton House looked like, not to speak of Regent Street in its 
original condition. Above all, it would have been so easy to 
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combine a perfectly honest compliment to the memory of the 
Queen’s uncle with all appropriate reference to a work of 
national importance, by some sort of memorial of Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville, seeing that he is mainly responsible for Windsor 
Castle as it exists to-day. 

But it must not be imagined that because of these deficiencies 
there is nothing interesting or instructive to be found in the 
collection—there is a great deal of both. The principal serious 
gain which we had looked for was light on the eighteenth century. 
The reasons which made it inevitable that a Hanoverian exhibition 
should fall back on contemporary social and political history, 
have been already indicated; and it was natural to expect that 
if an epoch was going to be illustrated, it would be the eighteenth 
century, simply because in importance and individuality it stands 
alone in the period between the accession of George I. and the 
death of William IV. By the eighteenth century, be it under- 
stood, we do not mean all the decades between 1700 and 1800. 
The eighteenth century proper was dying, if not dead, in 1760. 
By that time nearly all the great and characteristic figures were 
gone. Even Pope, who died as early as 1744, outlived most of 
the associates of his best days. And it was this eighteenth 
century proper, the last age which stands out quite distinct as 
well from all that preceded it as from the modern time, that we 
hoped to learn something about from the Guelph Exhibition. 

But as a picture of the eighteenth century the exhibition, in 
those parts which treat of the period, is disappointing. One 
makes no important discoveries. Nearly all the faces are familiar. 
It is satisfactory to see the originals of Reynold’s Sterne (207) and 
Goldsmith (211), but to any one with the most elementary 
knowledge of the portraiture of the last century, they are, with 
many others, the oldest of friends. Still there is some new 
material. Not every one has seen the Balliol College Gibbon, by 
Romney (303), so unlike the stock portrait which has its place in 
the south gallery (198). Among the less familiar faces may be 
noticed the fine Kneller of the first Lord Stanhope (13); and the 
younger and somewhat idealised Sir Robert Walpole, by Jervas 
(33), should be compared with the later and more characteristic 
portrait by Van Loo (17). But if it does not teach us much that 
is new, a wide and varied collection like the present cannot fail 
to remind us of some things that we knew before, and so it may 
suggest certain observations to help us in forming distinct and 
lucid ideas about the eighteenth century. 

_ The first thing that strikes one is to what a very humble 
position the art of painting had fallen in the first half of 
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the century. Take away Hogarth and the results are simply 
despicable. The fact of the matter is, that between Dobson, who 
died about the middle of the seventeenth century, and the age 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough there were no first-rate English 
portrait painters. Whatever may be the merits of Lely and 
Kneller, both were Germans. The presence of so many foreign 
names of itself shows that there was no native school in existence. 
Foreign residents or visitors such as Kneller and Van Loo meet us 
at every turn, and their claims are certainly quite as important 
and better known than those of Highmore and Knapton. A 
painter of the calibre of Hudson (e.g. No. 32, the well-known 
portrait of Lord Chesterfield) would never have gained much credit 
if he had had any serious rivals. It is curious that an age which 
prided itself on its “taste,” should have put up with such con- 
temporary art, and what is more, should have talked about it in 
such an exaggerated way. Itis the more strange because there 
was plenty of appreciation of the works of the old masters, It 
was just the time when the great Italian collections were being 
broken up and their contents were being transferred wholesale to 
noble galleries in England. It is true that much rubbish came 
as well. Horace Walpole complains that he was “accustomed 
for years to see nothing but wretched daubs and varnished copies 
at auctions.” But on the whole the virtuosi were not without a 
standard, and it was a high one. 

Now Hogarth was a great painter of manners, if he was not a 
great painter absolutely, but he is not well represented in the 
Guelph Exhibition,* and “The Trial of the Governor of the 
Fleet” (127) is not one of his best pictures. Yet listen to what 
Walpole said of the figure of the guilty Bainbridge. (We quote 
from the catalogue.) “If this was a portrait it is the most 
striking that ever was drawn; if it was not it is still finer.” 
The condition of the picture is not perfect, but every one who 
looks at it will feel that for the grade of art to which it belongs 
such language is quite inappropriate. And yet, when he went 
back to his father’s house at Houghton in 1761, after an absence 
of sixteen years, he could rise to the occasion in the presence of 
these master-pieces which are now the ornament of St. Petersburg. 
“The surprise the pictures gave me is again renewed... . My 
own description of them seems poor; but shall I tell you truly, 
the majesty of Italian ideas almost sinks before the warm nature 
of Flemish colouring.” 

* The dry and hard but carefully painted portrait of his sister Anne 


(20) is the best specimen. 
t Letter to George Montague, March 25th, 1761. 
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This degraded position of painting was due to the absence of 
stimulus. Whatever may be the real secret of the eighteenth 
century, its obvious characteristic was its devotion to life, to 
manners, to intercourse, to society in short. For that and in 
that, men and women lived, talked, and wrote. In such an 
atmosphere there could be no such thing as devotion to art for 
art’s sake. You cannot fancy a typical eighteenth-century man of 
taste talking of living up to a picture, as silly people have done 
in our own day. The arts were cultivated as adjuncts to social 
life. Look at literature. The political and the satirical 
dominates it. Take music. The Italian Opera was the dominant 
interest. Why? Because it was an eminently social entertain- 
ment. Painting does not lend itself so easily to the service of 
society: there is less scope for it, and therefore it fell into a kind 
of disuse. But we see how society impressed its mark on what 
there was of it. There are only three departments in which 
painting achieved any excellence— we might almost say in which 
it existed at all—portraiture, the presentation of scenes of social 
life, and decorative painting. The best work in the last class 
came from abroad (e.g. Coypel, Boucher, Panini). For the second 
Hogarth is typical and incomparable. But it is significant that 
in portraiture, where Art under favourable circumstances rises to 
its highest, the eighteenth century proper was distinctly inferior. 
Painting was certainly worse off than literature, for some of the 
best literature of the century was only crystallised conversation. 
Life can be reproduced with infinitely greater completeness in 
words than in painting. Hogarth only suggests a story for 
which the ideal form would be literary. A picture of the highest 
type is complete in itself. Therefore it was that literature takes 
such an important place in the eighteenth century. And this 
suggests another set of reflections. 

As we look on these portraits of the leaders in politics and in 
society, those that are present calling up the figures of intimates 
and colleagues to supply the gaps in the series, the familiar 
names and their associations compel us to acknowledge what a 
wonderfully well-informed set of men, as a class, they were. It 
was an age of uncontested supremacy of the aristocracy, but 
within the charmed circle intellectual ability on the whole carried 
the day, and certainly the order demanded a high level of culture 
from its members. ‘These men seldom took the first place in the 
ministries of the time ; that was reserved for the purely business 


ability which distinguished Walpole and Pelham. But for all 


that they are the characteristic figures of the age and of its 
government, and if they did not all rise to the height of Boling- 
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broke, Carteret, and Chesterfield, it was only in the decline of the 
period that potentates like the Duke of Bedford were exalted 
merely on the strength of their “interest,” and that Junius could 
say with concentrated bitterness, that “the highest rank, a 
splendid fortune, and a name glorious till it was yours, were 
sufficient to have supported you with meaner abilities than I 
think you possess.” ‘Information, that is to say literature, was 
essential if a man was to attain the great aim of eighteenth- 
century ambition, “to shine.” The very fact of patronage, the 
intimate relations of nobles and wits, was an evidence of the 
culture of the patrons. The relationship was congenial or it 
would never have existed. Even the Bubb Doddingtons, mere 
by-words of gaucherie and vulgarity, held their literary court, and 
if they 


“Paid some bards with port and some with praise,” 


Pope goes on to remind us that 


“Others, harder still, he paid in kind.” * 


Tn his well-known attack on the Duke of Chandos, even Pope’s 
sneer, 


“In books, not authors, curious is my lord,” t 


is instructive. The collection of rare books must show a certain 
affinity with literature. A non-literary person who is a collector 
finds many things more interesting than books. And so the 
libraries of noble houses which were formed in the eighteenth 
century, and have, characteristically, been dispersed in many cases 
in our own days, are evidence of the literary tastes of their 
founders. 

Of the literary side of the eighteenth century a Guelph Exhibi- 
tion that kept strictly to the royal family and its immediate 
surroundings, would not have told us much. Queen Caroline’s 
intellectual interests were characteristic, though characteristic 
rather of the German princess than of the great lady in England, 
but at Court she stood alone. As a rule, the wits were in opposi- 
tion. But the other parts of life—the surroundings of society, 
its houses, its dress, its manners, its amusements—might have 
received valuable illustration if any attempt had been made to 
suggest the Court and private life of the earlier Hanoverian 
sovereigns. As it is, the exhibition is nearly silent about such 


* Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 242, 244. 
t ‘The Use of Riches,’ 134. 
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things. There is indeed one picture of “ Life,” the “Mall” (44) 
from the Windsor collection. About this two things occur to me. 
The first is that the painter was probably a Frenchman or Italian 
(not Hogarth as suggested in the catalogue). The brightness 
and warmth of tone are against an English origin. In the second 
place it ought not to be impossible to date the picture with some 
accuracy. It is not obvious why the starred and ribboned figures 
in the central group should be the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Cumberland, but they are clearly “ personages,” and therefore 
probably portraits. Then who are the Oriental figures to the 
right, and above all what is the meaning of the two Highland 
soldiers crossing the foreground? The solution of this puzzle 
ought not to be beyond the reach of ingenuity. One thing should 
be remembered—there was a Highland regiment before the ’45. 
There is one of the outward aspects of eighteenth-century life 
which this scene brings before us vividly. In one respect the 
externals of life were brilliant, in another they were almost sober. 
The first is the dress of the upper classes. This brightly-coloured 
group, men as well as women, the former wearing their ribbons 
and stars as a matter of course, is something with which we are 
quite out of touch. A man nowadays who is, as we say, over- 
dressed, is not regarded by sensible people with particular respect, 
and yet how sober, how colourless, how unpicturesque is the most 
extravagant dandy of to-day compared with an eighteenth-century 
gentleman in the ordinary dress of society. It is significant 
that the loss of colour and richness in male costume began to 
make itself felt after the accession of George III. It was an 
eighteenth-century feature, and it died with it. We see the 
difference between the old times and the new in this, as in 
much else summed up in the portraits of the two Chesterfields. 
We have already alluded to the well-known portrait of the 
fourth earl, but Gainsborough’s masterly picture of his successor 
(123) has a special interest now that the late Lord Carnarvon’s 
book has introduced us to the “dear little boy” of the second 
series of “ Letters.” The fourth Lord Chesterfield is on the whole 
the typical figure of the eighteenth century in England, typical 
of much that was good in it as well as of some things that were 
bad. His successor, if not so individual, was still typical of the 
men of his day. He was not the model of society like his elder 
cousin, but he had more imitators among his contemporaries than 
his would-be instructor. What a contrast between the states- 
_ man, the essayist, the leader of society, and the quiet country 
gentleman of sporting tastes! They belong to different worlds, 
and it is shown not least in their dress: the elder man in all the 
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glory of red velvet and the Garter, the younger in his buff breeches 
and top-boots. 

But if “the Mall” gives us the character of eighteenth-century 
dress, we look in vain for an illustration of what the interiors 
were like in which the Court and aristocratic circles moved, and 
the deficiency is unfortunate, for here, as in all else, the eighteenth 
century in England was characteristic. Perhaps no illustration 
could give so good an idea, not only of how the first two Georges 
lived, but of the general effect of the interiors of the time, as a 
visit to Hampton Court. Stripped as they are of half their 
contents, the rooms have grown dingy and brown, but we may 
note this about their effect. It is a mistake to fancy that the 
great world in England lived in gorgeous surroundings. They 
liked spaciousness, they liked light, they liked decoration, but 
the general tone was one of sobriety rather than of splendour. 
That development of Renaissance art known as Rococo never 
reached England either in its French or in its German type. 
Consequently the rich, the extravagant, the fantastic, never gained 
a hold among us in matters artistic. Instead there was a refine- 
ment and self-restraint, half homely and half classical. In the 
two characteristic English forms of interior decoration of the 
time, wood carving and stucco work, this quality is very apparent. 
It is significant that the two forms in which one finds colour 
and splendour in English eighteenth-century interiors—the furni- 
ture of the styles known as “Louis Quatorze,” and “ Louis 
Quinze,” and Gobelin tapestry—were both importations from 
abroad. 

Such are some of the impressions which the eighteenth century 
in England makes on us, and which an exhibition like this does 
something to suggest to our minds. Restraint in form and 
fancy, sobriety in colour, brilliancy as much as you will in social 
intercourse, tempered by manners reduced to a fine art, these are 
the features which the picture impresses on the mind. And for the 
intellectual side, rationality if not deep yet always sufficient, the 
source of the two qualities which the age prized most highly, 
“taste” and “common sense.” It was not a perfect age if only 
because it lost sight of the Ideal; but it had its merits, and those 
not small ones, and we shall do well not to forget them. 

G. McN. Rusurortu. 
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Sweet Hay! 


Down to the meadow, boys. every man Jack of you! 
Here’s the blue weather! to work while we may! 

Come, girls, you're wanted—the whole blooming pack of you! 
Leave the house-spiders alone for a day, 

Cock your white bonnets, and toss the sweet hay, 


While the sun shines, lasses, toss the sweet hay! 


Down with the brooms, here are rakes by the dozen, 
Show your trim ankles for once in a way; 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, or somebody’s cousin 
Waits with a smile on, to bid you “Good Day ;” 
Follow your leader, and toss the sweet hay, 


Toss the right way, lasses, toss the sweet hay! 


Hark, what a liquid note, over and over— 

“Sweet hay, sweet hay!” chiming farther away ; 
Never say nay, bonny lass, if your lover 

Snatch a sweet kiss as you toss the sweet hay; 


Only in play, sighs the cuckoo, “Sweet hay!” 


Just toss it back, in a wisp of sweet hay! 
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Misplaced Ambition, and what came of it. 





Ir is recorded that at some remote epoch of Spanish history there 
lived in that country a certain Don Guzman, whose name has been 
handed down to posterity as that of a man who never allowed an 
obstacle to stand in his way. Ido not know what set me thinking 
of this hero, while strolling along the Boulevard des Italiens one 
morning some six-and-thirty years ago, precisely at the moment 
when a bill-sticker was engaged in pasting on what was then called a 
“Rambuteau ” facing me the theatrical programmes of the day ; nor 
how it came to pass that the germ of an insane idea took possession 
of me as I watched the progress of his brush. “It must be an agree- 
able sensation,” I thought, “to see oneself figuring in the bills as 
the author of a successful piece;” and before I reached home what 
had been merely a chance reflection became a fixed project, and it 
appeared to me the easiest thing in the world at once to enrol myself 
in the corps of dramatists, and, emulating the example of the re- 
doubtable Guzman, to overcome whatever difficulties might obstruct 
my path by simply ignoring them. 

Now, to show how an otherwise tolerably rational mortal may be 
beguiled by a delusive will-o’-the-wisp, I may as well confess that 
it would be almost impossible to imagine an individual less qualified 
for the particular specialty in question than the writer of these lines. 
By some unkind freak of nature, the inventive faculty has been 
absolutely denied me; I could no more construct a plot than sustain 
an argument with Mr. Pott’s critic on Chinese metaphysics. As I 
had sufficient sense left to acknowledge my shortcomings, it was clear 
enough that anything in the shape of originality was beyond me; 
and that, not having a single creative idea of my own, it only re- 
mained for me to borrow somebody else’s. Adaptation, therefore, was 
evidently my sole resource; and a happy thought striking me that I 
might as well have two strings to my bow, and try my luck 
simultaneously on the Parisian stage and on our own, I at once pro- 
ceeded to inspect my stock of pieces, English and French, and having 
selected two or three which seemed available for my purpose, set to 
work with a will. 

It so happened that a relative of mine, much interested in 
theatrical matters, and a constant frequenter of the “ Garrick” and 
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other professional resorts, was then in London ; and to him I applied 
for an introduction to any manager likely to be influenced by his 
recommendation. His reply was short, but to the point: “I will 
think it over, and do what I can.” He was as good as his word, for 
a week or two later I received the following letter. 
“6, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, 
29th Oct., 1851. 
“My Dear Sm, 

“Sir C. S. has been obliging enough to forward me a letter he 
received from you. As you express a wish to ‘ get a footing with any 
London manager,’ begin with me. I mean to do some light one- or 
two-act farces, amidst all the finery of ballet and spectacle. If I do 
not find your ‘ matériel’ sufficiently dramatic for us (for bare trans- 
lations will rarely do), I will co-operate, or in any way aid your views. 
I should like to have your opinion of the ballet of ‘ Vert-vert,’ when 
it has been produced, and of my danseuse Priora. 

“ Your faithful servant, 
“ A. Bunn.” 

The idea of a possible “run” at Drury Lane, which in my most 
sanguine moments I had never anticipated, was at first bewildering, 
and I almost doubted if I had read aright; but a second perusal of 
my correspondent’s epistle satisfied me that his offer was a bond-fide 
one, and that the sooner 1 profited by it the better. I had just com- 
pleted an English version of ‘Le Coucher.d’une Etoile,’ a little 
comedy charmingly played at the Vaudeville by Mademoiselle Renaud ; 
and this, under the new title of ‘The Actress’s Boudoir,’ I dispatched 
at once to headquarters, from whence in less than a week the 
gratifying tidings reached me that it was approved of, and witha few 
slight alterations would do very well. I need not say how im- 
patiently I awaited the announcement of its being put into rehearsal, 
and how devoutly I hoped that the representative of the heroine 
would be as pretty and attractive as her Parisian predecessor. 
Little did I suspect, while complacently dallying in this fool’s para- 
dise, how soon I was destined practically to experience the truth of 
the saying, “'There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and thelip!” Before 
another month. had elapsed, whether from Mademoiselle Priora’s 
ceasing to draw, or from one of those financial embarrassments to 
which the “ poet” Bunn was periodically subject, is immaterial, his 
management was a thing of the past, and Old Drury once more in 
the market; while my unfortunate manuscript, like the ram of 

Derby, was probably swept away in the flood, for I never saw or heard 
of it again. 

This, as may be imagined, was rather a “staggerer,” but I had 
more irons than one in the fire ; and, far from being discouraged by a 
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failure which after all was no fault of mine, consoled myself by re- 
membering that “tout vient 4 point a qui sait attendre,” a proverb, 
by the way, once translated by an Eton boy into ‘ Everything comes 
to a point to him whose seat is tender.’ During the interval between 
the acceptance of ‘The Actress’s Boudoir’ and the collapse of the 
management I had not been idle; but, besides preparing one of 
our own farces—of which more anon—for representation on the 
French stage, had entirely finished adapting a vaudeville from the 
repertory of Levassor—I forgot its name—which I called ‘ Shaving 
for Love.’ The latter I entrusted to the kind offices of Mr. Hailes 
Lacy, whose dramatic emporium was then in Wellington Street, and 
who on reading the piece pronounced it to be “very good,” and 
suggested, as it contained a capital part for Charles Mathews, that he 
should offer it at once to the Lyceum. This was in June, 1851, and 
after a last interview with my obliging intermediary, I returned to 
Paris, and awaited the progress of events. A month later Lacy 
wrote as follows :—“I have not been able to obtain an answer from 
Mr. Charles Mathews. He will not return the MS., neither will he 
give a positive promise as to its acceptance. I used my influence to 
obtain his attention to it in the first instance, and the result so far 
was satisfactory. He liked it, and Madame Vestris read it; the 
verdict there was also in your favour ; consequently I believe it will be 
done.” 

Buoyed up by this “flattering unction,” I let things slide until 
November, when another letter from my correspondent, to quote 
Lawyer Meddle in ‘London Assurance’ “decimated my hopes.” 
“T am sorry to say,” he began, “that I have heard no satisfactory 
tidings as to the piece. Charles Mathews does not seem to like the 
part; he told me the farce was very good, but not suited to his 
company. I endeavoured to point out how it could be done well, 
and he said he would think again about it, and see you in Paris on 
the subject. I think he will be there in a few days, if not at this 
moment.” Whether he came to Paris or not I am unable to say, for 
I never succeeded in getting a glimpse of him; nor from that day to 
this have I ever heard another word of ‘ Shaving for Love,’ which, for 
all I know to the contrary, may have long since served the useful 
purpose of enveloping pats of butter or screws of tobacco. 

Thus far, it was no use attempting to disguise the fact, my lucky 
star, if I had one, was clearly not in the ascendant; and I began to 
doubt if the game were worth the candle. However, I had still my 
trump card to play, and I decided on abandoning, at least for the 
time being, the idea of figuring in the London bills, preferring to 
concentrate my efforts on the experiment of offering to a Parisian 
audience a specimen of what in the old Adelphi days used to be 
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called a “screaming” farce. After much deliberation, I had fixed on 
a piece which I remembered to have seen some years before at one of 
our minor theatres, entitled ‘The Railroad Station,’ an amusing 
imbroglio which appeared to me admirably suited to the Palais Royal. 
It was, I had every reason to believe, original; and the chief per- 
sonage in it, “created” by a very droll actor named Robert Roxby, 
could hardly fail to be effective in the hands of one of M. Dormeuil’s 
inimitable farcewrs. When I had finished my adaptation, with the 
then indispensable addition of half a dozen couplets, and christened 
it ‘La Salle d’Attente,’ I took it to Coupart, the stage-manager of the 
theatre, and a shrewd judge of its requirements, and requested his 
opinion of it, which, as will be seen, was fairly encouraging. 

“T have just read your piece. The commencement slightly 
resembles that of ‘Quand on attend sa bourse,’ but the sequel is 
entirely different, and very comic. Would you like me to commu- 
nicate the manuscript to one of our popular authors, Mare Michel for 
instance ? I think that his co-operation would ensure its success.” 
I gladly accepted the offer, and the piece was accordingly submitted 
to Mare Michel, who, however, declining to collaborate on the plea of 
having already too much work on his hands, it was transferred at his 
suggestion to his colleague Brisebarre, who kept it three months and 
then returned it, saying he could make nothing of it. What was to 
be done? I consulted Coupart, who, after a moment’s reflection, 
recommended me to try Clairville. 

“ But,” I objected, “ I don’t know him.” 

“ Never mind that,” said the stage-manager, “you needn’t stand 
on ceremony with him. Drop him a line, saying that I have read 
the piece and like it; and, as he is always on the look-out for novelty, 
he will be anxious to see it. Only, it is as well you should know 
beforehand that he is certain to find fault with your couplets, for he 
is firmly persuaded that no one but himself—not even Scribe—can 
write a good one.” 

Conscious of my own inexperience in the art of versifying, I felt 
rather nervous about the coming ordeal; but nevertheless followed 
my Mentor’s advice, and addressed a polite note to the author of 
‘Daphnis et Chloé, to which he briefly replied by requesting me to 
call at 24 Rue Lamartine, at eight o’clock on the ensuing evening. 

On my arrival, I found him seated at a table covered with books 
and papers, and busily engaged in writing. When my name was 
announced by the elderly female who admitted me, he came forward, 
and, staring at me through his spectacles, pointed to a chair, and 
suggested that we should at once proceed to business, as he had 
another appointment in an hour’s time. Slightly flurried by this 
brusque reception, I drew the manuscript from my pocket, and was 
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preparing to read, when he suddenly began walking rapidly up and 
down the room, muttering a sort of apology that he could listen 
better while on the move. I got through half a scene without 
interruption, but had no sooner finished the first of my unlucky 
couplets, adapted to a popular vaudeville air, when he abruptly stopped. 

“May I venture to ask, monsieur,” he said, “if you call that a 
couplet ?” 

“T can’t say much for it,” I replied, with a futile attempt at a 
smile. ‘I am quite a novice in this style of composition.” 

“So it seems,” he grimly remarked. ‘ Your rhymes are faulty, 
and your versification denotes a complete ignorance of rhythm. The 
art of couplet-writing is not to be learnt in a day, and in your case a 
diligent study of the best models is absolutely indispensable. When 
you have succeeded in acquiring the necessary qualifications in 
which—you will pardon me for saying—you are now wholly deficient, 
I shall be happy to see you again. Until then, monsieur,” he added, 
with a formal bow and asignificant glance at his writing-table, “any 
further reference to the subject of your piece would be a loss of time 
to both of us.” 

I felt that I was dismissed, and left the room and the house in no 
very enviable state of mind. Strolling moodily on the boulevard 
half an hour later, I came across an old acquaintance in the person 
of Alfred de Courtois, formerly attached to the French Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, who had abandoned diplomacy for a literary career. 

“What is the matter?” he inquired, evidently struck by my dis- 
consolate mien. 

I confided to him my troubles, and he laughed heartily when I 
had finished relating my interview with Clairville. 

“Ts that all?” he said; “give me the manuscript, and when I 
have read it through, it will be the affair of a few hours to knock off 
as many couplets as you want. I flatter myself I have rather a 
knack that way.” 

The “few hours” had multiplied themselves into days before 
Courtois had finally triumphed over his rebellious muse, and substi- 
tuted his poetical effusions for mine. “There,” he exclaimed in a 
jubilant tone, “I defy anyone to find fault with either rhyme or 
rhythm. Clairville himself couldn’t hit on anything neater. All 
you have to do now is to get some bigwig to collaborate, and the 
piece is safe to go. Have you tried Varin ?” 

“No,” I replied, “oddly enough, I never thought of proposing it 
to him, although I know him very well.” 

“ Just the man you want,” said Courtois. “Hand and glove with 
every manager in Paris, and a tremendous card at the Palais Royal. 
Take my advice, and let him have it to-morrow.” 
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Acting on my friend’s suggestion, I took my luckless bantling to 
the author of ‘Les Saltimbanques,’ who, unlike his spectacled col- 
league, received me courteously, and proposed that I should read the 
piece to him at once. He listened attentively, but made no remark 
beyond an occasional nod of approval until I had finished, when he 
expressed his conviction that after a few necessary “cuts” and the 
suppression of Courtois’s couplets which, he said, had neither point 
nor humour, it would be the very thing for the Palais Royal. 

“ There is a capital part for Sainville,” he exclaimed, “ if the gout 
to which he is a martyr will allow him to play it, and I will leave 
the MS. with him to-night, and let you know how he likes it. Of 
course,” he added, “if the piece comes out, your name will appear in 
the bills with mine ; but as regards the ‘droits d’auteur,’ it is usual 
in the case of a first attempt that——” 

“ That I should renounce all claim to them,” I promptly suggested. 
“Cela va sans dire;” whereupon Varin brightened visibly, and 
promised that no exertions on his part should be wanting to ensure a 
favourable reception for ‘ La Salle d’Attente.’ 

I did not think it expedient to acquaint Courtois with the rejection 
of his couplets, feeling perfectly convinced that, long before the piece 
appeared in the bills, he would have forgotten ail about them; but 
merely told him that things were progressing satisfactorily. In the 
course of a week I received from my “ collaborateur” the welcome 
tidings that Sainville was enchanted with his part, and intended 
studying it during the two months’ leave he had obtained from the 
manager for the re-establishment of his health; he also informed me 
that Dormeuil had read the piece, and purposed putting it into 
rehearsal immediately after the return of its principal interpreter. 

“ At last,” said I to myself with—all things considered—pardonable 
exultation, “the tide has turned, and fortune, weary of persecuting 
me, seems inclined to show me the other side of the medal!” I little 
knew what was coming. 

A month had scarcely elapsed, when one morning I met Varin on 
the Place Vendéme, looking very crestfallen. 

“ Bad news,” he said, shaking me by the hand. “I have just 
come from the office of La Presse. While I was there, a telegram 
arrived from Pau, announcing that poor Sainville died of gout in the 
stomach at twelve o'clock last night; so we must look out for 
someone else. I conclude you have another copy of the piece ? ” 

“No,” I replied. “I always intended having it copied out, but 
put it off until it was too late.” 

“ That’s unlucky!” said Varin, shaking his head despondently. 

“ Why ? »” e 

“ Because it is more than likely that your manuscript has either 
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been mislaid, or has served to light the fire during the poor fellow’s 
illness. I wouldn’t mind wagering that we shall never see it again.” 

And we never did. 

This was the coup de grace. What Don Guzman would have done 
in my place i cannot say, but I had not the courage to continue what 
had hitherto been a losing game, and registered a mental vow to 
abstain in future from indulging in visionary hopes which I was 
evidently not destined to realize. This laudable determination was 
strengthened by the recollection of Thackeray’s remark on novel- 
writing, which with a slight variation was strictly applicable to my 
own case ; namely, that it is one thing to write (or adapt) a piece, 
and another to get it acted. 
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Love or Money. 


Cuarter XXVII. 


“ JosEPHINE,” said Phil sweetly to her maid the day after she had 
met Cecil Vaughan, “ you can have a holiday this evening.” 

“Thank you, miladi;” and Josephine went on dressing her 
mistress’s hair as if no unusual treat was in store for her. 

She belonged to that useful class of domestics who never seem 
to be taken unawares. Phil had never offered her a holiday 
before, and she was secretly annoyed at the offer now, as she 
would have preferred being indispensable to her mistress. But 
Phil had no idea of taking any one into her confidence. She was 
very thoughtful all the time her maid was doing her hair, and did 
not respond to any conversational overtures. 

“Miladi is not going out this evening?” Josephine inquired, 
when Phil had risen from before the looking-glass. 

“T may go to see Miss Carminow, but not to any party. Put 
my black lace dress on to-night.” 

“Oh, but, miladi——” Josephine was protesting when Phil cut 
her short. 

“Tf you like to take your holiday, take it. If not, go into your 
room and finish making my morning dress.” 

“T thank you, miladi; I will take the holiday;” and Josephine, 
having dressed her mistress, left the room. 

Phil stood at the drawing-room window until she saw her go 
down the street, then went upstairs again to her bedroom. This 
room was over the drawing-room in the front of the house. Her 
husband’s room opened from it and was at the back of the house ; 
both had doors on to the same landing, and a spare room was also 
on the same floor. 

Phil, as she went into her room, began to sing. She did not 
often do so, but to-night she sang in her shrillest treble a song 
her husband had been fond of in their early married days. 

No response came from his room—probably it was empty. 
She opened the door and looked in. No one was there; probably 
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her husband was at his club. That she was relieved by his 
absence instead of depressed by it was testified by the alacrity 
with which she set about her preparations. Having locked the 
door of her room, she hastily changed her evening dress for a 
plain tailor-made gown, and in her hurry snapped the light chain 
that held Lord Fairford’s locket, which Josephine had fastened 
round her neck. She threw both chain and locket in disgust 
upon the floor, and, taking up her jewel-case from the table, 
tumbled its contents into a hand-bag and closed it with a snap. 
As she did so her eyes wandered round the room, resting lovingly 
on many a costly object that lay there. 

With a sigh she went to the wardrobe and opened the doors, 
and displayed the rich dresses hanging there, and a deeper sigh 
escaped her lips as she pulled forth a pale satin, covered with 
Brussels lace, overhung with trailing garlands of delicate may- 
blossoms, in every tiny flower of which little brilliants shone. 

“ And I have never worn it,” she said to herself. ‘“ Why, oh, 
why did it not come in time for last night’s ball? I wonder if I 
could wait until Saturday, and then I could wear it on Friday to 
Marlborough House.” She stood irresolutely, holding the lace 
skirt in her hand. “If that horrid Cecil had not come to town, I 
might,” she mused. “There is no such immediate hurry, though 
Wilfrid is ruined ; but he looked so vicious last night, there is no 
knowing what he may not say to Wilfrid, as he finds he cannot 
influence me for my good! Bah! the contemptible fool! I 
wonder if they will send my clothes after me? I must have this 
dress. I shall never get another that will suit my style so well. 
I will write to Josephine and tell her to send it. I won’t put off 
going now.” 

And with a heavy sigh Phil closed the wardrobe-door and hid 
her temptation from her. Then, putting on a bonnet and cloak, 
she took the bag in her hand, and, opening the door, stood 
listening on the threshold. 

Just two years ago she had stood listening at her bedroom-door 
in her old home, so that she might escape secretly and quietly 
from its protection. Then, as now, no consciousness of sin was 
upon her, no feeling of tenderness for the home she was leaving, 
no kindly thought for those who had loved and tended her. Her 
husband was no more to her than her father had been. Her last 
thought was of the rich gown she was leaving—not of her 
husband’s love. 

No sound was to be heard in the house. The servants were all 
below-stairs. The dusk was beginning to fall, but the lamps were 
not yet lit. With light, swift steps she passed down the thickly- 
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carpeted stairs and out at the front door, closing it gently behind 
her. 

No one had seen her leave the house—she felt sure of that. In 
a few moments she was down the steps leading from Curzon 
Street, and thence into Park Lane and Piccadilly. At the corner 
she was on the point cf calling a cab, when a sudden thought 
struck her—had she put her purse in her pocket? She felt 
hastily for it. No, it was not there. She distinctly recollected 
taking it out of the bag, where she had first placed it, and putting 
it on the dressing-table, and she must have forgotten to put it in 
her pocket. 

She hesitated for a moment what todo. She had hundreds of 
pounds’ worth of jewellery in her bag, but she could not pay a 
cabman with a ring or a bracelet. She did not know where to go 
to pawn any of her jewellery, and to do so would take some time, 
and perhaps cause her to lose the express that was to take 
her to Dover; and at Calais she knew Lord Fairford was 
waiting for her. It was quite obvious that she must go back. It 
increased the risk of being seen and questioned, but she could 
always say that she was going to see Alicia, who was staying 
with her mother in Eccleston Square, and that she had forgotten 
her purse. 

She walked back in the gathering dusk. The lamplighter was 
half-way down the street, startling the gloom with his jets of 
light. She opened the door with her latch-key and went in. Not 
an eye was upon her as she crept noiselessly up the darkening 
stairs. Not a sound was to be heard in the house. Noiselessly 
she crept to the door of her own room, and turned the handle and 
stood within. 

A gleam of light from the newly-lit gas in the street danced in 
at the windows as she stood upon the threshold. What did it 
reveal lying huddled up upon the floor? She had left nothing 
there; what had entered the room during‘ her absence? An 
undefined feeling of fear took possession of her heart. 

The light leaped up stronger from the brightening street. It 
disclosed something white among the,dull mass on the floor— 
another white speck lying close to her feet: a man’s hand. 

She drew her petticoats about her and shrank back against the 
door-post. Over the pale carpet came something flowing slowly 
towards her in a dark line. 

With her face ashy white and her lips trembling, Phil shrank 
away further and further until she came to the opposite wall of 
the room. Her eyes had grown accustomed to the dimness now, 
and she knew that it was her husband lying dead upon the floor 
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of her room, and that it was his blood that was flowing towards 
her. 

It made her feel sick, this contact with a dead body—sick and 
angry and frightened. She had never seen death before—it was 
horrible to be so near it. He who had always been so considerate 
to her in his life ought not to have come into her chamber to die. 
Did he not know that death was the only thing that she feared 
and hated? She gave one short, sharp look of disgust and anger, 
then slowly moved towards the dressing-table for her purse. She 
would get away as soon as she could. 

Walking across the floor, conquering her repugnance as best 
she might, she stumbled against something, and sent it spinning 
across the floor. She caught her breath in sudden fright, lest 
she should scream aloud at the horror of falling on that dark 
heap so close to her. Her eyes followed the object she had 
kicked. It was a pretty, daintily-mounted little pistol, one of a 
pair that Lord Fairford had given her when, some months ago, 
she had expressed a wish to be able to shoot. The case was open 
and lying on her dressing-table. She felt angry that her 
husband should have taken one of her own pistols—she could 
never touch it again now. She hastily took up her purse and put 
it in her pocket. 

Before she turned to go, she saw something white lying on the 
table that had not been there when she had left. It was a letter. 
She took it up; it was too dusk to see even the direction on the 
envelope, but she knew where to find matches, and lit one of the 
wax lights on her table. By its light she saw that the letter was 


directed to her, and in her husband’s handwriting. She opened 
it and read it: 


“Pur, 


“T know that you have never loved me—never, never. I 
don’t care to live now I know you care more for another fellow 
than you do for me. I have been afraid of it for a long time; 
when you refused to give up having him here I felt sure of it, 
though I tried to hope against it. Last night I saw a note from 
him to you; you had dropped it, I suppose. I see that I am in 
your way. Of course, I could go and kill him, but that would 
not make you any happier, though it might me. I care about my 
wife’s honour. I dare say it is foolish, but all the Carminows 
have cared about that sort of thing; so I think the best thing I 
can do is to kill myself, and then you can marry him. I dare 
say you will be very happy, for he is rich; and, Phil, I think you 
only care about wealth and admiration. Yet nobody ever admired 
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you as much as I did, and you did not care about that; and for 
wealth you had all I had. I have sold some of the estates to pay 
your bills, Phil, but it won’t matter if you are going to marry 
Fairford. I have written this at the club, and I shall go straight 
home and put an end to myself, if I find that you are out, for I 
don’t wish any suspicion to fall on you. I can’t pass another 
night like last night. I should like to kiss you good-bye, but 
better not, for somehow I don’t feel as if I could ever see you 
again, Phil—and I have loved you so dearly. 
“Your husband, 
“ Witrrip CarMInow.” 


So he had really killed himself because he thought she cared 
more about another man than she did about him. Phil glanced 
over her shoulder in disgust at what lay upon the floor. If she 
had ever loved her husband, this last act of his would have 
quenched that love. To seek death was, in Phil’s eyes, the most 
contemptible absurdity any one could be capable of. She 
despised the man who died for her more heartily than she had 
ever despised him when he showered his love upon her. 

He had ruined himself, too—spent all his money upon her. 
Phil clenched her teeth as she thought of her jointure ; he could 
not have touched that. It was silly enough to kill himself; it 
was downright wicked of him to fritter away what should have 
been hers upon paying bills. She would be no wealthy widow; 
but could she not do better for herself than run away with a man 
like Fairford, who, perhaps, now that the way was made easy for 
him, might not marry her after all? Phil had no idea of losing 
her character unless she was to gain something solid by it. To 
elope now that her husband was dead was quite unnecessary. She 
might be wooed and won, perhaps, even by more desirable suitors 
than her present lover. 

She was very uncertain how to act in the immediate present. 
If she called the servants and raised an alarm, might she not be 
accused of murdering her husband? Besides, she would have all 
the unpleasantness of remaining in the house. The best thing 
would be for her to depart silently and quietly as she had 
intended; but, instead of going to Calais, she would go home. 
She would have just time to catch the night-express down. 

She took the jewels out of her bag and replaced them in her 
case. Then, selecting a larger bag from a cupboard in the room, 
she hastily put some underclothing in it. While walking to and 
fro her mind was so full of plans for the future that she forgot the 
ghastly object on the floor, and in one of her passages backwards 
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and forwards her little heel crunched down on something soft, yet 
resisting. All the blood in her body seemed to go curdling to 
her heart. It was her husband’s hand that she hed trodden on. 

When the first impulse to shriek had been stifled, and she had 
started back in horror, a curious change came over the girl’s 
spirit. The Thing had made no movement; when her heel had 
crunched down upon the soft flesh it had neither moaned nor 
stirred. 

A sudden jubilation came over her at the contrast to herself. 
That was dead, and she was alive. The fierce joy of life that had 
prompted her to dance on the death-stone in the churchyard of 
St. Mervain came over her now. She threw her arms up above 
her head with a gesture of freedom, and then pressed her hands 
down upon her mouth to stifle the cry of delight that threatened 
to escape from her. 

“Dead! dead!” she cried to herself. ‘Oh, what a fool he 
was to die! And I am alive—alive! Oh, the fool—the fool! 
Now, if he had killed me!” she stopped suddenly—ay, if he had 
killed her! Many a man would have done it, and held that he 
had a right to do so. 

She snatched the candle up from the table and held it close over 
him, examining his features. His face was half turned up upon 
the floor. He had fallen forward, and the blood was lying in a 
matted clot under his left ear. 

“He is quite dead!” she said, rising— quite—quite dead! 
Oh, what a fool—what a fool he was to die for me!” 

To be grateful to him for making, by the sacrifice of his life, a 
bridge for her to walk cleanly upon never entered Phil’s mind. 
The mire that he abhorred for her had no very great repulsiveness 
to Phil. She was willing to forego her elopement, since by so 
abstaining she might reap certain social advantages she preferred 
not to resign. Also, and this was a circumstance she fully 
appreciated, fate had thrown into her hands a chance of being 
more than even with her lover—a chance she had never had 
before. 

“T can fancy him waiting on the pier at Calais for me to- 
night,” she said to herself, with a smile. “How awfully 
disgusted he will be! I will send him a note telling him that I 
have gone to see my mamma, and not even allude to his expecting 
me. It will make him so mad.” 

Paper and pens were on a table in the room. Phil wrote a 
short note, then took out her husband’s letter and read it again, 
then directed an envelope and enclosed the letter. 

“‘T wonder if he will care to marry me now,” she said to herself, 
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as she closed her bag. ‘I have often thought how absurd Wilfrid 
would look in a divorce case. NowI shall not appear in the papers 
after all!” 

Phil heaved a little sigh over the disappointment of her hopes. 
She, who in her girlhood had had no excitements beyond what she 
could manufacture for herself out of flirtations with the farmers’ 
sons of St. Mervain—a process attended with much difficulty in 
consequence of the bashfulness of these swains—was now utterly 
wearied of all wholesome intefests, and no price seemed too great to 
pay for an excitement that would rouse her jaded senses. 

Had Phil known what was in store for her, she would not have 
sighed so heavily over her loss of notoriety. There was a time 
coming when the pretty face that she longed to be admired by 
counsel and jury would be glad enough to find a corner of friendly 
shelter in all the wide world. 

Her packing finished, and her regrets over for the present, Phil 
prepared to depart. Taking her fur cloak and hand-bag, she 
moved towards the door. Her preparations had not taken her very 
long ; scarcely twenty minutes had elapsed since she had re-entered 
the house. 

As she opened her door she saw that the hall-lamp was lit ; she 
waited until she heard the man’s footsteps die away on the kitchen 
stairs, and then softly closed her door after her. She never 
turned her head for a farewell glance at the husband of her youth, 
where he lay slain through her own act. She totally forgot all 
about him in her anxiety to get down and out of the house un- 
observed. Silently she undid the front door and stepped out into 
the street. The cook was pulling the kitchen blinds down as she 
passed the railings. The street was fairly dark, and Phil trusted 
that in the evening murkiness she was not recognised. With an 
unconcerned air she went on, posting her letter at a pillar-box 
she passed. In Park Lane she hailed a passing hansom, and, 
getting into it, told the man to drive her to Paddington Station, 
and to be sure to get there in time for the down express. 


Cuartrr XXVIII. 


' Tue Ferrars family were seated at breakfast on the Tuesday 
morning when Phil arrived at her home. The consternation 
amongst them as a carriage drove up to the door was universal. 
Such a thing had never happened in the annals of the Vicarage 
before. Irenzus flew to open the door. Mrs. Ferrars and the . 
others listened intently to every sound. 
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“Tt’s Phil!” cried Mrs. Ferrars at last, almost with a shriek, 
and, rushing into the hall, she clasped her daughter to her bosom. 

Phil nodded over her mother’s shoulder to the rest of the 
family. 

“ How are you all?” she said. “ Damian, don’t put your greasy 
fingers on my cloak. Dear mamma, don’t cry, but give me some 
breakfast, for I am so hungry.” 

“If we had only known you were coming!” said the mother, 
releasing her. ‘Dear Phil, there is nothing here that you will be 
able to eat. Perpetua, make your sister some toast, and see if 
you can find an egg in the larder. My dear Phil, and why did 
you not let us know you were coming?” 

“I preferred to give you a surprise,” replied Phil, divesting 
herself of her cloak and bonnet; “ but it can’t be such a very 
great surprise, after all. Papa,‘you had a letter from Wilfrid, 
saying we were coming the day after to-morrow.” 

“Wilbraham!” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrars in indignant tones, 
“and you never told me that my precious child was coming to see 
me after all these months. Oh, Phil darling, isn’t that like your 
papa?” and Mrs. Ferrars wiped her eyes of the tears that the 
delight of Phil’s appearance had brought to them. 

“But, my love!” remonstrated her husband, “you must be 
perfectly aware that I have not received any such letter. Do you 
think it is possible, my dear, that I could keep such news from 
you?” and Mr. Ferrars turned his troubled eyes from his daughter 
to his wife. He felt that somehow this sudden visit of Phil’s did 
not mean good. 

“Possible—oh, I don’t know what’s possible!” rejoined Mrs. 
Ferrars ; “ anything in the martyr line is possible, I believe. I 
dare say you thought it would be too much happiness for me to 
see my darling child again. Early Christian mothers were always 
supposed to give their children up to tortures, I believe, and I 
object to being that sort of mother. Oh, Phil darling, I have 
such a lot to tell you! Perpetua, why don’t you bring that 
toast ? I will make you some fresh tea, dear;” and Mrs. Ferrars 
bustled off into the kitchen. 

“Then Wilfrid could not have written,” said Phil, cutting her- 
self a slice of bread and butter, for she was too hungry to wait for 
the toast. “We were both coming on Saturday, papa; but I grew 
tired of waiting—London is so hot now—and so came off last 
night by myself. Wilfrid will be down on Saturday. He can 
stay with Lord Roscarrock if you can’t put him up here.” 

“Phil dear, you are not looking very well,” said Gabrielle 
gently. ‘Has London been too much for you?” 
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Phil looked sharply at her. 

“T am perfectly well, thank you,” she said; “but I suppose a 
night journey does rather take it out of one’s looks.” 

Perpetua’s bringing in the toast at that moment, followed by 
her mother with the teapot, prevented any answer being required 
to Phil’s speech. 

“T have not brought you any presents,” she said to the children, 
who were crowding silently round her, full of awe for this 
splendidly-dressed stranger sister. “ Wilfrid thought I had 
better not be bothered with much luggage, and he is bringing 
some things we got for the children on Saturday.” 

“ You hear that,” said their mother ; “ your brother, Sir Wilfrid 
Carminow, is bringing you presents on Saturday. Oh, Phil, I 
only feel that I want you, my darling! I have longed so to see 
you!” 

“Phil hasn’t longed to see us,” said Irenzus grufily; he was 
growing a tall boy now, and, being passionately attached to 
Gabrielle, resented his mother’s evident preference for Phil; 
‘she could have come to see us ever so long ago if she had 
wished.” 

“So I could have,” said Phil; “but you were all such dis- 
agreeable children, I did not care about seeing you again to an 
overwhelming extent. Papa and mamma, of course, I am glad to 
see; but it all depends upon how you younger ones behave as to 
how long I shall stay.” 

“We will be very good,” said Perpetua wistfully, passing her 
fingers down the soft velvet on Phil’s dress—* oh, so good, Phil, if 
you will let us look at your lovely things!” 

** Well, you shall!” said Phil, in a sudden access of amiability, 
as she pulled her hand-bag towards her and opened it. ‘“ Here 
are a few rings and things that I brought, not my best ones, of 
course. If you will be a really good child, Perpetua, and keep the 
little ones from messing my things, I will give you one of the 
rings when I go away.” 

“Oh!” was all Perpetua could say at first in anticipation of 
such delight ; but she soon found her tongue, and made voluble 
protestations of her own and others’ good behaviour, and then 
became absorbed in the contents of Phil’s bag. 

That day Phil wrote a letter as follows: 


St. Mervain Vicarage. 
“My pear Witrrip,—When you come down on Saturday, please 
bring my pink cotton trimmed with Valenciennes—Josephine will 
know the one I mean—as well as the white one I told you: it is 
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cooler, and it is so hot here. I had a good journey. Papa and 
mamma are delighted to have me, and are looking forward to 
seeing you on Saturday. It was such fun giving them a surprise 
by arriving by myself. I will meet you at the station on Saturday 
night with a carriage, so don’t disappoint me. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“ Pui CarMINow. 
“ Papa and mamma send their love.” 


She was very amiable, unusually so, all that morning, and 
proposed taking Blandina and Cyrilla to the beach to bathe. 
When they proposed Lansladron Cove, she objected, and said she 
preferred St. Mervain sands; and so thither they went, posting 
her letter on the way. 

She had not come back very long before a visitor arrived at the 
Vicarage—namely, Lord Roscarrock. He had ridden over from 
Lansladron alone; and his thin, dried face seemed more puckered 
and lined than usual. His voice was quite unsteady as he asked 
Trenzus to show him into his father’s room, as he wished to see 
him alone. The news he came to break had reached him by 
telegraph that morning early, and he had ridden round by St. 
Mervain before catching the up-express to London. 

“T have some bad news for you, Mr. Ferrars,” he said, in a 
hesitating and halting manner, after a few commonplaces had 
been uttered; “at least, I suppose you have not heard from 
London this morning ?” 

“No; we have had no news to-day,” said Mr. Ferrars; “I 
hope nothing of a serious nature has occurred.” 

“Sir Wilfrid Carminow is dead,” said Lord Roscarrock hoarsely. 
He could not keep the dreadful news to himself any longer. 
Wilfrid had been to him as a brother! and was it not this man’s 
daughter who had ruined, perhaps slain him ? 

Mr. Ferrars started up. 

“My child, my poor dear child!” he cried, “how shall we tell 
her of it? And she is so young—so pitiably young!” 

“Perhaps there is no need to tell her,” said Lord Roscarrock, 
turning his face away, and speaking in a thick, choked voice ; 
“she disappeared about the time of the—of the death,” he added 
reluctantly. 

Mr. Ferrars stared at him in amazement. 

“But she is here,” he said slowly ; “she arrived this morning 
quite unexpectedly, and she expects her hushand to-morrow. Oh, 
my poor child! when—how did it happen? I don’t understand ; 
my child speaks of him as well and happy!” 
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“He was found late last night lying shot through the head on 
the floor of his wife’s room,” said Lord Roscarrock shortly. 

A pitiable expression of bewilderment came over Mr. Ferrars’ 
face. 


“Shot!” he said feebly. “Who did it?” he whispered, after 
a moment’s pause. 

“That is what no one knows for certain,” said the younger 
man, resting his elbows on the table and burying his head in his 
hands. “Shot through the head like a dog—my poor, joyous 
Wilfrid ! ” 

“But by whom?” whispered Mr. Ferrars. His face was ashy 
white, his lips trembling; he seemed afraid of the sound of his 
own voice. Was the same terrible thought in the minds of 
each ? 

“Not by his own hand,” said Lord Roscarrock, in the same 
low voice; “the position of the pistol on the floor forbade that 
possibility.” 

“But who?” came again from between Mr. Ferrars’ white 
lips. 

“No burglar!” continued the other; “jewels were on the 
dressing-table.” 

There was a long pause. Mr. Ferrars was incapable of 
speaking, and so was his visitor. Presently the latter drew a 
paper from his pocket, placed it in the elder man’s hands, and 
rose and left the room. The paper was a copy of a telegram 
that had been brought to Lansladron House early that morning. 


“Wilfrid found shot on bedroom-floor last night. From 
position of pistol not suicide ; jewels left, so not burglary. Lady 


Carminow missing. Come at once and help us.—Auicia 
CarMINow.” 


“Lady Carminow missing!” 

The ominous words smote the poor father like a fire-flame across 
his eyes. He put up his hand to keep the light out. What 
terrible guise would his daughter’s freak to visit her parents 
assume? He steadily put away from him any other thought. 
The bare possibility of there being any other construction would, 
he felt, put him out of his senses. He should go mad if he ever 
thought that such a thing was possible. 

He sat looking at the fateful paper in his hand. The curtness 
of the terrible sentence about his daughter struck him to the 
heart : it was so terribly obvious that the murdered man’s relatives 
already looked upon his daughter as guilty. ‘The thought roused 
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him into frenzy. He tore the paper into a hundred pieces, and 
cast them on the floor—no other eyes than his should see such 
cold-blooded, base insinuations. In all his life he had never loved 
Phil so dearly as he loved her in the hour when it seemed only 
too probable that she would be cast back dishonoured into his 
arms. Usually in his troubles he had sought the society of his 
eldest daughter ; in this he knew that his wife alone must hear 
what he had to say. He went to the kitchen-door and asked her 
to come to him in the study. 

“Really, Wilbraham, you must wait,” she replied; “I am 
making dear Phil’s favourite pudding—rolled suet and jam—and 
I cannot come until it is in the pot.” 

He could not go back to the dreadful solitude of his thoughts 
again, and he had no heart to bandy words with her and insist 
upon her coming. The children would be able to eat the pudding 
if Phil could not. 

The idea that the loss of her husband might not affect Phil’s 
appetite stole over him and made him feel sick; had he ever 
known Phil lose her appetite for anything? She had quarrelled 
about her due allowance of bread and butter on the morning of 
her elopement; he remembered it now, though he had never 
thought of the incident between then and now. Every little 
detail of Phil’s life seemed to come with horrible distinctness 
before the wretched father’s eyes as he stood in the doorway of 
the kitchen watching his wife tie the long roll, with its double 
allowance of jam in honour of Phil, in its floury cloth. 

When the pudding was fairly on the fire, Mrs. Ferrars came 
towards her husband. 

“What is it, Wilbraham?” she said; “I really cannot spare 
time to come and talk to you now. Perpetua, you go on washing 
up the plates while I am away.” 

He said nothing until she had followed him into the study and 
shut the door. 

“Tord Roscarrock has been here,” he said, when she 
interrupted him with : 

“Now I do hope, Willy, you had the sense to ask him to lunch 
while Phil is here. You know we must have something extra for 
her, and it would be a good opportunity to have him without any 
extra expense.” 

“ My dear,” he said, then halted, for his tongue failed him to 
tell her of what overhung her favourite child. 

He put his arm about her waist, and drew her timidly towards 
him. 

She looked up in his face astonished, for such embraces were 
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not of frequent occurrence between them in the middle of a busy 
morning. 

“ Has anything happened?” she asked in a softened tone. 

“Oh, Willy ! has Lord Roscarrock proposed for Gabrielle ? ” 

“ Gabrielle !—no,” he said angrily. Lord Roscarrock’s averted 
face and distant manner recurred to his mind, and showed only 
too distinctly in what groove his thoughts had run. 

“Lord Roscarrock will never have my permission to woo my 
child,” he said savagely. “Mabel, the news is very different ; 
Phil’s husband is dead!” 

“Dead! Oh, Willy, and she was expecting him on Saturday! 
Oh, my poor darling—oh, my Phil, my Phil!” 

“ Yes, dead,” said her husband slowly; “found shot last night 
on the floor of his room.” 

“Shot! Murdered! Oh, Wilbraham! what will my child 
feel? But who did it—how was it done? Oh, tell me all you 
know!” 

“ No one knows. Lord Roscarrock had a telegram stating the 
bare fact from Miss Carminow, and is gone to London. Mabel, 
you must tell Phil ; I—I cannot do it.” 

Mrs. Ferrars burst into a storm of tears. 

“Oh, my poor darling—my darling!” she cried, “to be a 
widow. Oh, my pretty, pretty Phil, and so young, and he so 
kind and good to her! Only this morning telling me of the 
beautiful dresses and jewels he gave her, and now dead! Oh, 
how will my child bear it? Her first real visit home, too; and 
I thought we were all going to be so happy, and she so sweet 
and dear and so little changed.” 

“Yes,” he said sadly, “so little changed. Our Phil of old. 
Mabel, you must tell her, and perhaps—perhaps she ought to go 
back to London. I do not know;” and he turned away his face 
that she should not see the horror of his fear that perhaps Phil 
might be fetched to the house she had left. 

“Go back? of course she must; there are her weeds to get. 
My poor Phil, with that little face in a widow’s bonnet! And 
there will be the house and the funeral and his mother to see. 
Oh, my poor Phil, who could have robbed her of her husband? 
It will break her heart. Oh, I do hope and trust they will find 
the wicked, wicked murderer who has ruined my child’s life! Oh, 
Willy, who do you suppose could have killed him? He was so 
nice and good.” 

“Phil must go to London,” said her husband hastily, while 
a curious spasm shot across his face. “I will go with her; 
and, Mabel, perhaps it will be as well if Gabrielle goes too. 
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She may require a—a woman to be with her,” he added 
hesitatingly. 

“Oh, Willy, it will be dreadfully expensive ; but Phil will pay 
your fares, I have no doubt. The dear child gave me ten pounds 
this morning, and Gabrielle must have black. Oh, if I could only 
be with my child; but you and I cannot both go, and you must 
attend his funeral! Poor dear young man! and I have only seen 
him once since he became my son;” and Mrs, Ferrars wept 
again. 

As with faltering steps she went up to Phil’s room, she was too 
blinded by her grief and anxiety for her child to notice the 
expectant expression in Phil’s eyes. She had heard Lord Ros- 
carrock’s horse, and had seen him from her window as he left the 
Vicarage; she could scarcely doubt but that he brought the news 
of her husband’s death. 

She received her mother’s confused and broken account very 
calmly ; her mother thought that it was the calmness of a broken 
heart. Phil lay on her bed and turned her face to the wall, and 
begged to have the light shut out of the room, speaking in such 
a cold, strained voice that her mother was terrified, and begged 
her to weep and ease her heart—this terrible calmness was more 
awful than the most frantic weeping. 

Phil refused to allow her father or sister to come to her; she 
only wanted her mother, she said; and in the midst of all her 
trouble poor Mrs. Ferrars felt a pang of gratitude that her child 
should turn to her alone in her great grief. 

The pudding was burnt that day for dinner, and the children 
made wry faces over it. Mrs. Ferrars was running up and 
downstairs the whole time with tit-bits for Phil, who could only 
eat a little bit of the white meat of the chicken which had been 
cooked in her honour. She was worn out and prostrate with her 
grief, and would require all the rest she could get before another 
night journey, the mother said, with tears streaming down her 
face. 

The children were all awed and quiet. That the great 
unknown rich brother-in-law, who had sent them a hamper of 
toys at Christmas, was dead struck their young hearts with a 
lively sorrow. No more hampers at Christmas—no more looking 
forward to Saturday and presents. Cosmas and Damian sobbed 
as bitterly over their sister’s widowhood as they did over the 
burnt pudding. 

To Gabrielle her father had spoken not a word on the subject. 
Her mother had told her and the others with passionate sobs of 
Phil’s widowhood. She had looked at her father as he stood 
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trying to soothe his wife; and he had answered the look with 
such a glance of terror and entreaty that for the rest of the busy 
day she never encountered his gaze. She packed their slender 
store of clothes, and made such arrangements as she could to 
lessen her mother’s burdens while she was away; and when, a 
carriage having been fetched from the nearest inn by Ireneus, 
Phil was led out, veiled and draped in her long cloak, with her 
mother’s arms clasped about her, Gabrielle only ventured to kiss 
the cheeks that were pale beneath the veil, and murmur some 
words of tender love and sorrow. Phil's position awed and 
frightened her; she was separated such an immeasurable distance 
from her, first by her wifehood, now by this new and terrible 
widowhood. 

She found Phil’s little cold hand, and drew it into hers, as the 
carriage jolted along the uneven lane to the village; but Phil 
drew it away again, and turned her face to the window. They 
were passing the lych-gate, and the death-stone lay in a flood of 
golden evening light from the setting sun. Phil shivered as she 
looked at it; the dead lay quiet in their graves—but the graves 
were not of their own seeking—and she had never helped to fill 
one of those swelling green mounds. Should she have to go and 
see his grave, and feel that the curse of a dead man lay with 
cold hand upon her? 

She was weakened and excited by her position, else surely Phil 
of the iron nerves and the unborn conscience would never have 
burst into a flood of passionate tears. 

“Tf she would only cry!” her mother had said to Gabrielle 
that afternoon ; “but her eyes are as dry as a stone—her grief 
will kill her if she does not cry.” 

Phil leant back in her corner, shaken and convulsed by sobs, 
resisting all Gabrielle’s efforts to embrace or soothe her. To the 
father, dry-eyed, hand-locked in silent misery, Phil’s tears were 
as balm. She loved the dead, or she would not weep for him so 
passionately. She was quite white and unlike herself when they 
got to the station. The news had flown all over the country by 
that time, and the crowd made way respectfully for the slight 
trembling figure on her father’sarm. Phil made a most presentable 
and decent widow on this second night after her husband’s death. 
She did not sleep all night, but sat open-eyed and silent in her 
corner. Was some foretoken of the terrible fate in store for her 
overshadowing her? Did some echo of that line in her husband’s 
letter, “so that no suspicion shall fall on you,” keep recurring to 
her mind ? 

The thought of the letter that her husband had written to her 
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upheld her, and prevented any serious apprehensions of her being 
regarded as having compassed his death; but she sincerely hoped 
that she would never be called upon to produce it, for it contained 
matters that she strongly desired to be kept silent. Yet some 
motive must be found for a man’s shooting himself. Phil was 
clearly in a very uncomfortable position. 

“T almost wish now that I had gone on to Calais,” she said to 
herself ; “for then all the bother would be settled, and I should 
be out of it all. Now I shall have no end of questions asked, and 
all sorts of fuss made. I wish I had never come back, but had 
pawned a ring or anything, and got clear away.” 

Brave as she was, it was no slight effort to her to go back to 
the house where she had left her dead husband. For the first 
time in her life the presence of death did not bring about that 
jubilant consciousness of life that she had hitherto enjoyed. 
Something had lowered Phil’s vitality; she felt sick and faint as 
she approached the house—not full of glee in her own powers of 
movement. She actually clung to Gabrielle as she went up the 
steps. 

“T am sick,” she said; “ take me away.” 

They brought her into the dining-room, and the butler gave her 
some wine, and Josephine officiously ministered to her. She made 
a beautiful widow, fainting on her return to her husband’s house. 
The very lady’s-maid, who knew more of Phil’s secrets than Phil 
ever guessed, was taken in by her pallid complexion and her 
languor, and felt more respect for her mistress than she ever 
had before. 

Coming down the stairs was a steady"and deliberate footstep— 
a measured and assured tread. Phil started as she heard it, and 
the colour rushed over her face. 

“It is Lord Fairford, madame,” said the maid pertly, all her 
late respect vanishing at the bloom on Phil’s cheeks. “He come 
just before now, and to visit the body. He ’ave ask for you, 
madame, when he come.” 

“T will not see him,” said Phil; “he must come another day. 
Tell him I am too ill to see him now,” she added to Josephine ; 
then said to her father who stood beside her: “One of dear 
Wilfrid’s friends: don’t—don’t let anybody come and see me 
now.” 

“They shall not come, dear,” said Gabrielle tenderly ; “no one 
shall come whom you do not wish to see. Father and I will do 
everything for you that we can.” 

“Is he gone?” Phil asked, taking no heed of her sister’s words. 
“ Has he gone away?” 
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“Oui, madame,” replied Josephine, coming into the room. 
“ He say he come this afternoon, and madame must see him, it is 
business, he say ; owd, and madame will see him.” 

“If I must, I must,” said Phil, with a resignedsigh. “I know 
dear Wilfrid had great confidence in him. Father, you will see 
Lady Carminow for me ; I don’t feel, no, I really do not feel, that 
I can see her to-day. Josephine, have you sent round to Madame 
Dupré’s to see about my mourning? Gaby, you need not come up 
with me; I have a great deal to attend to with Josephine. Mrs. 
Brown will show you your rooms, and see that you have all 


you want;” and, followed by her attendant, Phil disappeared 
from her father’s and sister’s gaze. 


CHapTeR XXIX. 


Wuen Phil reached the bedroom-door, Josephine pushed officiously 
past her. 

“This room is prepared for madame,” she said, opening the 
door of one of the spare rooms; “‘ the police sealed up that room, 
and I cannot get at miladi’s things; but, eh bien, they will not be 
of use now—all black, black, black.” 

“The police!” said Phil, her eyes dilating. ‘“ What have the 
police to do with it?” 

Josephine shrugged her shoulders. 

“What do I know, madame? They come, and they look, and 
they say: He not shoot hisself—oh no; and they see the pistol 
on the floor, and they say somebody ’ave done that ; and they ask 
for madame, and she not there; and they come, ask, ask, ask, all 
sorts of questions; but as for me I was away. I know nossing, 
nossing—no, nossing at all.” 

“You may go down now,” said her mistress; “I am going to 
lie down and rest. When Madame Dupré comes you can bring 
her here.” 

When the woman was gone Phil sat down and had a good think 
over her position. She was in a very unpleasant predicament, 
that was certain. What did that girl mean by her insolent 
report of what the police said, and her own half-leering statement 
that she herself knew nothing? Was it really possible that they 
suspected her of murdering her husband ? 

Phil drew her precious letter from her pocket and looked at it, but 
did not open it. How easily she could confute all their worst sus- 
picions by the production of that letter, yet to what remarks and 
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scorn she would expose herself by sodoing! She ground her teeth 
with bitterness as she thought of the stupidity of the husband who 
died for her, leaving her justification so worded that by its publica- 
tion she would strip herself bare of every rag of reputation she 
had left, and very ugly things would be said about her. Not even 
the most foolish young Duke would be likely to marry a woman 
who acknowledged that she left her husband dead upon the floor 
of her room, and had then gone off with a smiling face to her 
relations, saying nothing about it. 

A sudden thought struck her. If it became necessary to 
produce the letter, why not find it in some place where her 
husband might have placed it, but where it would escape observa- 
tion until then. Her boudoir immediately suggested itself to her 
as a good place. She would find it in the presence of a witness. 
The envelope was an unsealed one, and would not betray her. 
Evidently it had been intended to be fastened down, but the 
miserable man’s lips had been too dry to moisten the gum, and it 
had not stuck. She fastened it down now, and, putting it into her 
pocket, went into her boudoir. 

She had to go down a flight of stairs to reach it, as it was by 
the side of the drawing-room, and was built over the front part of 
the hall. She met no one on the way down, and, softly closing 
the door behind her, stood looking about for a safe place in which 
to put it. A work-basket would have been a good place, but Phil, 
since her marriage, had never done any work—not even fancy 
work. The writing-table would do. She drew out a drawer, and 
laid the letter on her blotting-book. If ever it became necessary 
to produce the letter, she could easily arrange to write a note to 
somebody, and so discover it. 

She went quietly back to her room again, well pleased with her 
forethought, and quite easy in her mind as to her future. She 
was safe now, whatever happened. Not even the close proximity 
of the still form in the next room kept her awake. She had 
nearly done with an episode in her life that had fast been 
becoming a painful restraint, and for the future she was free. 

She was awakened by the entrance of Josephine with the 
fashionable dressmaker. Phil was profuse in her order of crape. 
Its semi-transparency was particularly suitable to her diminutive 
figure and fresh face. She would be all crape from head to foot. 
A most afflicted and charming widow she looked, indeed, in her 
trailing garments, with the little white veil on her head that did 
duty for that ancient abomination—a widow’s cap. 

A conviction that her appearance was more fascinating than 
usual may have had something todo with the careless manner 
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with which Phil received her former lover when he came to pay 
his promised call that afternoon. 

“ How do you do?” said Phil, as she swam into the drawing- 
room, trailing her black garments behind her, and holding a 
handkerchief that seemed all hem up to her eyes. “It is very 
kind of you to come and see me, but really I am not up to seeing 
any one yet.” 

He stood looking at her with a curious smile upon his hard 
face as she came up to him, holding out her hand. 

“So this is the last new réle, is it?” he asked, with something 
of a sneer in his tones; “you do the afflicted widow but middling 
well, Phil. There is nobody else here, so you can put the 
handkerchief down, and tell me how you found out in time to 
prevent your meeting me at Calais. I know, of course, that was 
what stopped you.” 

“ Meeting you at Calais?” Phil repeated, apparently in astonish- 
ment. “I don’t understand what you mean!” 

It was his turn now to look astonished, an expression that 
quickly turned to anger. 

“T am in no mood for joking this morning, Phil,” he said 
harshly ; “let us come to the point without any more play-acting. 
Why did you go off to Cornwall in the way you did? It was 
silly, Phil.” 

“Why did I go to Cornwall?” repeated Phil,{with the prettiest 
look of interrogation ; “‘ why, to see my parents, of course; and 
poor dear Wilfrid was to have come to me on Saturday—oh dear, 
on Saturday!” and Phil clasped her hands and looked wistfully 
through the window at the opposite house. 

“Come, Phil!” Lord Fairford said roughly, “no more fooling ; 
tell me plainly why you did not meet me at Calais? Do you know 
I waited all night for you, and I was just on the point of starting 
to find if you had played me false or not when your letter came, 
Phil?” and he laid his hand upon the inner breast-pockei of his 
coat with a very peculiar smile upon his face. 

Had Phil been less confident of her position, and more observant 
of her lover, she would have been alarmed at the voice and the 
smile. Lord Fairford did not often smile, and when he did, his 
enemies said that his friends had better beware. But Phil was 
careless of her old toys when new ones seemed ready to her hand. 
She had found Lord Fairford’s power over her fascinating, for he 
was the first whose dominion she had ever acknowledged; but 
since she felt that she had outwitted him, there was no longer 
any fascination about him. He had sunk into the position of one 
of her dupes, and, being a dangerous dupe, had better be cast aside. 
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“T really do not know what you are talking about,” she said, 
rising with dignity; “if you, after having known us both so 
long, have nothing further to say on such a dreadful occasion as 
this, than details about some journey of yours to Calais, I will ask 
you to excuse me. I have a great deal to attend to.” 

Lord Fairford laughed this time—not a pleasant laugh; and he 
turned rather pale about the mouth as he did so. 

“ By heavens, Phil!” he cried, “you are perfectly wonderful ! 
I declare anybody else would be taken in by you. But enough 
now, Phil; I acknowledge your unrivalled power, and now let us 
to business. You felt it was a pity to run away when you had no 
husband to run from, eh, my Phil?” 

Phil glanced languidly and haughtily over him. 

“IT really do not understand your allusions,” she said; “and I 
cannot help reminding you that laughter in this house, and at 
this time, is particularly inappropriate.” 

She stopped suddenly and listened; the heavy tramp of men’s 
feet was heard ascending the staircase; they paused on the upper 
landing, and then the footsteps, slightly hushed and slower, were 
heard over their heads, 

“The coroner and his men have arrived,” said Phil, rising; 
“under the circumstances, I am sure you will excuse me.” And 
she was just making him a frigid bow when he caught her hand. 

“By heavens, Phil, you are inimitable, charming, but you 
shall not leave me in this way! Do you know, Phil, that I was 
starting off to kill you when your letter came?” and again he 
gave that peculiar smile, and touched the pocket of his coat 
significantly. 

Phil looked disdainfully at him. 

“You cannot frighten me by threats!” she said coolly. 

“T do not threaten, Phil. By God, I meant it! but your letter 
—your letter, Phil, changed the current of my thoughts.” 

“My letter!” said Phil absently; she was listening to the 
retreating steps of the men who had gone to “ view” her husband. 
She heard them go into the dining-room and shut the door. Should 
she be required as a witness? 

“Yes, your letter, Phil—your letter that you sent me,” he said, 
after waiting until he saw that she would attend to him. “By 
Jove, Phil, it was not a nice letter for a man to read! But, little 
Phil, there is a something about you which, fortunately for the 
world, no other woman has. I could tell you the worst things 
that I have ever done—and there are one or two pretty bad—and 
they would not shock you in the least. You and I are about as 
bad as they make them, Phil. I allow this last was something of 
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a staggerer; because I, although I knew you, Phil, had still an 
idea of a woman having some tenderness—some shadow of a 
conscience; but you have none, and I have none; so, little Phil, 
we need not trouble ourselves about the world. You can leave off 
these dismal things when you like,” and he touched the crape with 
one finger, “and come to me.” 

“Come to you!” she repeated haughtily, drawing back a step, 
for he had approached nearer to her; “ thank you, but I have not 
the slightest intention of ever coming to you.” 

He drew back now, and stood looking at her. His habitually 
pale face was paler now, and there was a compressed look about 
his nostrils and the corners of his mouth, while his eyes seemed to 
go back under his brows until they became almost invisible. 

“You mean to throw me over,” he said at last, in a tight, 
constrained voice, while his hand closed over the breast-pocket of 
his coat. 

“We have always been good friends,” said Phil demurely ; “ but 
for the future, perhaps, our friendship had better cease. People 
might talk.” 

His face twitched a little, and the dents in his nose grew sharper. 

“May I ask,” he said, still in the same cold tones, “ why, such 
being your intention, you sent me that letter ?” 

“Merely to let you know my change of address, as we have 
frequently corresponded,” said Phil quietly. 

To her astonishment he laughed aloud, clenched his hands and 
laughed a shrill laugh that made her flesh creep. She had 
never seen him give way to such an ebullition of feeling before, 
and, confident as she felt about herself, it made her a little 
uncomfortable. 

“T am glad you see anything to amuse you,” she was beginning, 
when he interrupted her with a low bow. 

“Quite incomparably the best thing I ever heard,” he said. 
“Superb! Perhaps your ladyship is prepared to go through the 
same performance downstairs; it will be highly edifying to the 
coroner and his gentlemen. Enter Lady Carminow as afflicted 
widow. Unaccountably missing at the time that her husband is 
found dead. Not gone off with another man—oh dear no!—found 
at home in the bosom of her pious family. Sends a letter to a 
gentleman that, of course, worlds would not tempt him to disclose. 
Be satisfied, my pretty Phil; I will keep your letter safe and 
sound; and the honour of a gentleman will prevent my ever 


_ disclosing its contents. Farewell, my pretty Phil—when you are 


in the witness-box remember your discreet and silent, if discarded, 
lover.” 
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He turned as he reached the door, to make her another bow, 
but before he could open the door it was unfastened from the 
cutside, and the burly form of a policeman was seen standing on 
the mat with Josephine behind him. The man touched his hat 
respectfully. 

“Your ladyship, the coroner requires your presence down- 
stairs.” 

Lord Fairford looked at Phil; did she flinch? not a bit; she 
came forward quietly. 

“I will come at once,” she replied. ‘“ Good-morning, Lord 
Fairford; thank you for calling,” and she held out her hand. He 
took it and grasped it tightly, looking down into her eyes, 
uncertain even now if she had meant what she had said, or if she 
was but fooling him to the end of their interview. 

“ Darling little Phil!” he whispered, “I will wait here ; I may 
be of use.” 

“T beg you will do no such thing!” she replied coldly, turning 
away her face; “I have not the slightest wish for you to wait ;” 
and she went past him without another word. 

“By God, she means it!” he said to himself, stepping back 
while Phil and the policeman went downstairs. “It was a 
mistake, of course—not her confidence in me, as I was fool enough 
to think. She has the whip-hand of me now; but, my little Phil 
—my little Phil, don’t you know your lover well enough to know 
that for every advantage taken he will have ten! You kept me 
cringing to you like a fool to-day, for some little rational speech. 
You shall cringe to me for your life, Phil, before I have done with 
you!” 


CuarTter XXX, 


Puit’s examination before the coroner lasted a long time, so long 
a time that Mr. Ferrars and Gabrielle were quite unnerved by 
their long waiting. It augured ill to them that Phil was kept so 
long; what ill they dared not define even to themselves. To 
Gabrielle, the idea that Phil might have killed her husband had 
never presented itself. That she had broken his heart her own 
knowledge of her sister’s character could but lead her to believe 
probable. Mr. Ferrars, on the other hand, was tortured by the 
worst fears. Phil was capable, in his eyes, of almost any act of 
heartlessness since the day he received her callous letter after her 
marriage. That he should take her sin upon himself was only 
natural to a man of his temperament. If he had murdered Sir 
Wilfrid himself he could not have suffered more keenly than he 
did in the knowledge of ;jhis child’s sin. Whether Phil had 
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actually pointed the pistol at her husband, or had caused him to 
use it against himself, was immaterial in his eyes. The guilt was 
hers ; she was his child, and the shame of it crushed him to the 
earth. 

Both he and Gabrielle started from their chairs when the sound 
of the opening of the dining-room door reached them. Neither 
of them dared to go and meet Phil; what horror of revelation 
might she not bring with her? Dry-eyed and pale-faced they 
watched the door; presently it opened, and Phil came in. 

She looked very pale, but not frightened or anxious. Her 
manner was just as serene, as tranquil, as it had been before this 
cloud overshadowed her. One sign, one sign only of agitation, 
escaped her, and that was lost upon both her companions because 
they did not understand its significance. She glanced sharply 
and anxiously for a moment towards her writing-table. It was 
just as she had left it, and she breathed more freely after that. 

“They are very tiresome,” she said, moving languidly across 
the room, with her crape draperies dragging after her, and 
seeming to weigh down her slight figure. ‘They ask one such a 
lot of ridiculous questions, and seem to be as stupid as it is 
possible for men to be;” and Phil threw herself into an easy-chair 
and fanned herself. 

Her father rose and stood behind her. He could scarcely speak 
for his emotion, and his mouth was fixed and strange. 

“What do they say ?” he asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Qh, all sorts of silly things!” replied Phil languidly; “I 
believe they think that Josephine, or Jenkings, or I, or possibly 
you, for all I know, shot my poor dear Wilfrid. As if anybody 
would do such a thing! They can’t find any reason for it, of 
course; and so they are trying to invent one. I should not bea 
bit surprised if they said I was a murderess, and arrested me. 
Not a bit, they are foolish enough for anything!” 

The clasp of Mr. Ferrars’ hands on the back of her chair 
brought the knuckles out into white relief. For a moment or 
two he could not speak ; when he did do so with a great effort, 
he said : 

“Tt would be a serious charge to bring against any one.” 

“T suppose it would,” said Phil, yawning; “happily a charge is 
not proof.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then Phil said : 

“ Gabrielle, will you ring the bell for some tea? After that I 
must really try and write some letters.” 


She stopped suddenly; footsteps were heard in the hall, and 
the murmur of voices. 
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Phil went to the door and threw it open. 

“They are going,” she said; there was a curious little thrill in 
her voice—was it of suspense or relief? 

In a few moments a man came up the stair—a policeman. He 
had been stationed in the hall, and had seen the room she had 
entered. She advanced to meet him on the landing. 

“Do you want anything ?” she asked. 

“T have to arrest your ladyship,” the man replied in a 
respectful tone. “The jury have returned a verdict of wilful 
murder, and the coroner has issued a warrant.” 

He showed it in his hand—a piece of paper; then folded it and 
put it in his pocket. 

She turned and went into the room, the man following’ her. 
At the sight of him Mr. Ferrars started up, apparently with some 
indistinct idea of shielding his child, for he clasped her in his 
arms. 

Phil disengaged herself from them. 

“Do not agitate yourself, papa,” she said; “Iam informed that 
I murdered my husband; it is news to me, as I dare say it is to 
you.” 

“Tt is my duty to inform your ladyship,” put in the policeman 
quickly, “that anything you say may be used against you.” 

Phil shrugged her shoulders. 

“T have no doubt that everything will be used against me that 
can be,” she said; “but as I am innocent, what does that 
matter? Will you tell me what you are going to do with 
me?” 

“T must take your ladyship to Marlborough Street to-night. 
To-morrow you will be brought before the magistrate,” 

“ And discharged,” said Phil quietly; “I quite understand. I 
am arrested on suspicion, as being the last person in the world 
who would wish for my dear husband’s death. Is the law in such 
a great hurry to find a criminal that it cannot allow me to have 
some tea before I go to prison?” 

“T should wish to make things as pleasant for your ladyship as 
is consistent with my duty,” replied the man. 

“Which means that I may have tea if you are to stay with me. 
Very good. Gabrielle, will you ring again and tell them to bring 
up another cup. While that is coming, may 1 be permitted to 
write some letters? You can read them if you choose. They are 
only to my mother and my mother-in-law.” 

“ Certainly, your ladyship.” 

“Pray sit down,” said Phil; and, seating herself before her 
writing-table, she opened a drawer and took out some paper. 
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“ Gabrielle,” she said, “ have you been using my Seeing ae ? 
Where is it?” 

“T have not opened your table, dear. No one has been there 
that I have seen.” 

Phil pulled out another drawer, then started back as if 
something had frightened her, and clasped her hands. 

“ What is it, dear?” said Gabrielle, coming to her and putting 
her arm about her shoulder. The policeman also rose and came 
and stood behind her. 

“TLook—look there!” Phil cried, pointing at the open drawer, 
and clutching her sister’s dress in her hand. ‘“ Look there!” 

“What is it, dear? I see nothing but a letter directed to you 
lying on your blotting-book.” 

“Tt is in his handwriting!” cried Phil, raising an agonized 
face to her sister’s—“ my dear, dear Wilfrid’s writing! I have 
never had a letter from him in my life; what does it mean?” 

“Was it here when you left?” asked Gabrielle gently. 

“No, no; I never saw it before! Oh, Gabrielle, he must have 
put it there!” 

“Open it, darling. It is a message from him; perhaps it will 
clear you from this awful charge.” 

The policeman reached over Phil’s shoulder before she could 
touch the letter, and took it into his hand. 

“Your ladyship will excuse me,” he said; “it is my duty not 
only to secure this letter, but to have this room searched. The 
officers are already investigating the rest of the house.” 

Phil looked with great solemn eyes upon the man. 

“ Am I not to see my own letter?” she said ‘“AmI never to 
know what my husband writes to me about?” 

“Tt will be examined, and probably returned to your ladyship 
in due course. At present I must keep it.” 

Phil put her handkerchief to her eyes and kegan to cry. 

“As if there could be any harm in my reading my dear 
husband’s letter!” she sobbed. ‘I have no doubt in the world it 
will clear me from this horrid charge. Well, none of you can 
say that I have tampered with it, anyhow, for I have not even 
touched it! After all, it is better you should keep it, for now 
nobody can say that I tampered with it. And I have no doubt in 
the world that it will clear me.” 

She looked so guileless, so innocent, so afflicted, that her 
father’s wavering faith in her was restored. 

“My darling!” he said, folding her in his arms. “My darling 
child, pray God you come back to us unharmed and fully cleared 
of this dreadful accusation !” 
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“T have no doubt I shall,” she said composedly. ‘“ You have 
always told me, papa, that God protects the innocent ; if that is 
so, I shall come back to you to-morrow, for that I am innocent 
of my husband’s death, I know well enough! That letter, which 
was not in my writing-table when I left home for Cornwall, will 
clear me, I have no doubt. Good-bye, papa ; good-bye, Gabrielle. 
Run upstairs and fetch my fur cloak for me; it may be cold at 
night.” 


“T cannot allow your ladyship to take any luggage,” said the 
man respectfully. 

Phil shrugged her shoulders with the air of a martyr. 

« As you will,” she said; “it is only for one night. I presume 
I may wear a cloak and bonnet and go in a cab?” 

* Certainly, your ladyship !” 

Mr. Ferrars folded her in his arms. 

“ God bless and guard you, my child!” he said. 
us both, Philomena; we have need of it!” 

She answered by a little nod, kissed Gabrielle, and was soon on 
her way to the police-station, with the officer beside her. She 
seemed quite composed, and rather amused at the whole pro- 
ceedings, remarking to the officer at the station that it would be 
an episode to look back upon—disagreeable, but very ridiculous. 
The man made very little reply, but he looked queerly at her, 
and then suggested that the doctor should seeher. He evidently 
thought her labouring under an hallucination of some sort. Phil 
burst into tears and demanded indignantly if a new-made widow, 
heartbroken over her husband’s death, was a show in that place, 
and was led off sobbing to her cell. 

“Don’t seem to think she isin much ofa fix,” one officer re- 
marked to another, after she was gone. 

“ Feels pretty sure of clearing herself, it seems,” was the reply. 
And then another case was brought in, and the officers would 
have forgotten all about Phil if the news-boys were not crying the 
murder of a “ Baronite ” far on into the night. 

Phil slept soundly, for her mind was at ease about her position. 
It was certainly unfortunate that her husband’s letter would be 
made public; but many men are jealous of their wives without 
cause. No proof was likely to be brought against her with regard 
to Lord Fairford, for nobody would be interested in doing so. It 
is not a crime in a woman to have a jealous husband, and, if 
things threatened to become unpleasant, she could rake up some 
pretty stories of her late husband’s early career. She had several 
letters of his that his family would not like made public. Any- 
how, she was well out of a far worse predicament. No charge of 


“ God forgive 
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murder could be proceeded with against her when once Sir 
Wilfrid’s letter was in the magistrate’s hand. 

On the whole, Phil was not ill-pleased at-the thought of being 
in the court next day. To be falsely aceused of murdering her 
husband would give her more pleasant notoriety than figuring in 
a divorce case. Her portrait would be in the papers, after all— 
and as the injured innocent, not as the guilty wife. Phil was 
quite confident of her powers to sustain the réle she affected so 
often. From her babyhood she had been able to steal sugar and 
let others get the whipping for it. Such an innocent and perse- 
cuted widow had never been before the public before. Sir Wilfrid 
should be regarded as the green-eyed monster himself, if the jury 
had hearts of men within their bosoms. 

That any power greater than herself was to be reckoned with 
concerned Phil not at all. She had absolutely no consciousness 
of anything external to herself save the like passions in others, 
Passion in its real sense she had never yet felt. Her very sins 
were based on a cool calculation of profit to herself. Her God, 
her world, her universe, was herself. In her own eyes she held 
the cords of her own destiny in her hands, and could guide it 
whither she willed. Fate had never yet been inexorable to her ; 
it had yielded her what she wanted ; her own strength had never 
yet been pitted single-handed against the powers that be ; it was 


to be sosoon. Phil’s faith in herself was to receive that’ shock 
that faith in all things that are not of God must receive sooner or 
later. Would the blow crush her or not ? 
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